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LITERARY  CRITICISM  .IN  THE  MONTHLY  flEVIEW  FROM  1760-1770. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW:     ITS  ORIGIN,  CAREER,  AND  ITS  GENERAL  SENTIMENTS. 

Various  periodicals  give  us  practically  a  continuous  series  of  reviews 
of  English  literature  from  1681  to  the  present  day.    Many  of  these  magazines  cover 
but  a  short  period,  for  it  was  usually  with  difficulty  that  such  work  was  carried 
on  financially.    The  first  literary  periodical,  that  was  able  to  live  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  was  the  Monthly  Review.    The  first  number  was  published  in  May,  1749, 
at  the  Dunciad  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Griffiths,  a  bookseller. 
Since  this  enterprise  had  been  advertised  but  little,  it  was  not  at  first  attended 
with  marked  success,  for  the  literary  men  did  not  realize  their  need  of  a  regular 
crit ic. 

This  bookseller,  Ralph  Griffiths,  Ll.D.,  who  was  the  founder,  propri- 
etor, and  publisher  of  the  Monthly  Review,  was  born  in  Shropshire, in  1720,  and  was 
of  Welsh  parentage.    He  was  first  a  watchmaker  in  Staffordshire,  but  soon  went  to 
London,  where  he  worked  for  Jacob  Robinson,  publisher  of  "The  Works  of  the  Learned," 
and  then  conducted  an  evening  newspaper,  in  partnership  with  Tom  Davies.    In  1747, 
he  started  this  bookseller's  shop,  under  the  sign  of  the  Dunciad;  in  1754  he  removed 
to  Paternoster  F.ow;  in  1759  he  was  in  the  Strand;  he  always  kept  the  same  sign. 

In  1757,  Oliver  Goldsmith  came  to  live  with  the  Griffiths,  who  agreed 
to  give  him  board,  lodging,  and  a  small  salary  in  return  for  his  writing  for  the 
Review.    Goldsmith,  who  was  not  industrious  enough  to  please  the  severe  Dr.  Griff- 
iths, remained  but  five  months  in  this  position.    During  this  time,  he  had  written 

but  twelve  contributions,  which  he  refused  to  acknowledge,  for  he  said  that  "all  he 

1 

wrote  was  tampered  with  by  Griffiths  or  his  wife."    Goldsmith's  biographers  nearly 
1.  John  Forster.  "Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  1871.    Vol.1,  p. 100. 
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all  take  a  biassed  view  of  the  affair,  and  try  to  prove  that  "the  prosperous  book- 

1  2 
seller  was  coarse -minded  and  unfeeling"  and  "a  hard  task-master;"  but  they  seem  to 

forget  Goldsmith's  well-known  habit  of  leaving  his  work  unfinished,  and  of  idly 
dreaming  of  anything  that  was  not  work. 

Meantime,  the  Monthly  Review  was  growing  and  was  gaining  many  new  sub- 
scribers. The  founding  of  the  Critical  Review,  in  1756,  by  Smollett,  spurred  Grif- 
fiths to  greater  efforts.    In  1761,  "Benjamin  Collins  purchased  a  fourth  share  of 

3 

the  Review  for  755  1.  12s.  6d."    This  money  enabled  Griffiths  to  live  in  better 
style,  and  to  fight  these  Critical  Reviewers,  who  were  of  course  great  rivals. 
"When  'illiterate,  bookselling'  Griffiths  declared  unequal  war  against  that  potent 
antagonist,  protesting  that  the  Monthly  Review  was  not  written  by  'physicians  with- 
out practice,  authors  without  learning,  men  without  decency,  gentlemen  without  man- 
ners, and  critics  without  judgment,'  Smollett  retorted  in  a  few  broad  unscrupulous 
lines  on  the  whole  party  of  the  rival  publication.     'The  Critical  Review  is  not 
written,'  he  said,  'by  a  parcel  of  obscure  hirelings,  under  the  restraint  of  a  book- 
seller and  his  wife,  who  presume  to  revise,  alter,  and  amend  the  articles  occasion- 
ally.   The  principal  writers  in  the  Critical  Review  are  unconnected  with  booksell- 

4 

ers,  unawed  by  old  women,  and  independent  of  each  other.'"      "This  antiquated  female 
5 

critic,"  as  Smollett  disrespectfully  calls  her, was  Griffiths'  first  wife.  Sir 

Richard  Phillips,  however,  speaks  of  her  as  Dr.  Griffiths'  "literary  wife,  in  her 

6 

neat  and  elevated  wire-winged  cap."    She  died  March  25,  1764,  aged  fifty  two. 

In  1767,  he  married  Elizabeth  Clarke  of  St.  Albans.    He  was  still  sell- 
ing books  and  publishing  the  Review  in  1772;  but  failed,  and  Mr.  Collins  became  the 
sole  owner,  until  Griffiths  repurchased  his  proprietorship  in  1780.    When  the  aged 

1  &  2.  C.  Knight.    "Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers."    1865.    p.  186. 

3.  C.  Welsh.    "Life  of  J.  Newbery."    1885.  p. 19. 

4.  John  Forster.    "Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  1871.    Vol.  1,  p.  100. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  "Walk  from  London  to  Kew,"  1817.    p.  213. 
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critic  died  at  Turnham  Green,  in  1803,  in  hie  eighty-third  year,  his  eon  became  the 

manager  of  the  Monthly  Review.    He  edited  it  until  1825,  when  he  sold  it,  and  became 

well  known  as  a  horticulturist.    He  died  in  1829. 

There  were  four  series  of  the  Monthly  Review.    The  first  series  ran 

from  1745  to  December  1789,  81  vols.;  the  second  from  1790  to  1815,  108  vols.;  the 

third  or  new  series  from  1826  to  1830,  15  vols.;  and  the  fourth  from  1831  to  1845, 

45  vols.;  when  the  magazine  stopped.    There  is  a  general  index  (1749-89),  3  vols., 

by  Ayscough,  and  another  by  "J.C."  (1790-1816),  2  vols.    "The  copy  belonging  to 

Griffiths  and  his  son,  who  had  noted  the  initials  and  names  of  contributors  from 

1 

the  commencement  down  to  1815,  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library." 

The  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review  must  have  had  many  noble  traits, 

in  spite  of  what  his  enemies  have  said  about  him.    "Josiah  Wedgwood  was  his  intimate 

friend,  and  writing  to  his  brother,  in  1765,  he  says  of  this  harsh  man,  who  might 

be  supposed  to  be  utterly  unloveable,  'You  know  he  hath  one  of  the  warmest  places 
2 

in  my  heart.'"    Nichols  speaks  of  him  as  "a  steady  advocate  of  literature;  a  firm 

friend,  a  cordial  lover  of  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness,  and  a  zealous  and 

3 

successful  promoter  of  the  charms  of  social  intercourse."    Several  times  the  Monthly 

Review  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  but  Dr.  Griffiths'  "patience,  perseverance,  and 

4 

attenxion,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  procured  it  a  firm  establishment."  "Dr. 

Griffiths  was  a  pleasant  companion,  for  he  was  free  hearted,  lively,  and  intelli- 

5 

gent,  abounding  beyond  most  men  in  literary  history  and  anecdote." 

Dr.  Johnson,  when  the  king  asked  which  was  better,  the  Monthly  Review 

or  the  Critical  Review,  replied  "that  the  Monthly  Review  was  done  with  most  care, 

6 

the  Critical  Review  upon  the  best  principles."    He  also  said  "I  think  them  very  im- 

1.  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  Vol. VIII,  p. 689. 

2.  C.  Knight,  "Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers."    p. 186. 

3.  Nichols*  "Literary  Anecdotes."    Vol. Ill,  p. 506. 

4.  Ibid,    p.  508. 

5.  W.  Butler,  "Exercises."    1811.    p.  346. 

6.  J.  Boswell,  "Life  of  Johnson."    ed.  G.B.  Hill,  II,  p. 39-40. 
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partial;  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  partiality."    He  mentioned  what  had  passed 

upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews,  in  the  conversation  with  which 

his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.     "He  expatiated  a  little  more  on  them  this  evening. 

'The  Monthly  Reviewers  (said  he)  are  not  Deists;  but  they  are  Christians  with  as 

little  Christianity  as  may  be;  and  are  for  pulling  down  all  establishments.  The 

Critical  Reviewers  are  for  supporting  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state. 

The  Critical  Reviewers,  I  believe,  often  review  without  reading  the  books  through; 

but  lay  hold  of  a  topick,  and  write  chiefly  from  their  own  minds.    The  Monthly  Re- 

1 

viewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  read  the  books  through.'"      Several  comments 
which  the  Monthly  Review  makes  upon  religious  matters  would  seem  to  show  that  Br. 
Johnson  was  too  extreme  in  his  criticism  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Reviewers, 

The  object  of  the  Monthly  Review,  as  stated  in  one  of  its  numbers,  was 
as  follows:  "To  promote  the  interest  of  literature  in  general,  to  encourage  the  ef- 
forts of  young  ingenuity,  to  add  celebrity  to  a  rising  name,  and  to  call  from  ob- 
scurity the  productions  of  modest  wit,  are  some  of  the  chief  purposes  of  our  Month- 
ly Labours.  ---  At  the  same  time,  to  repress  the  hopes  of  presumptive  impotence, 
to  lash  dull  vanity  with  the  salutary  rod  of  criticism,  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to 
mistaken  ignorance,  and  by  timely  ridicule,  to  banish  every  idle  pretender  from  the 

arena  of  letters,  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  means  of  preventing  the  disgust  of 

2 

the  public,  and  the  future  mortifycation  of  individuals." 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  take  a  very  just  attitude  toward  the  authors 
whose  works  they  criticise.    They  do  not  condemn  an  author  just  because  his  product- 
ion is  immoral  or  does  not  please  them.     "We  ought,  as  we  hinted  before,  to  distin- 
«, — guish  between  the  merit  of  the  Poet  and  the  piece.    The  ease,  the  spirit,  the 

strong  colouring  of  the  Suspicious  Husband,  entitles  the  Y.riter  to  our  applause,  but 

3 

his  comedy  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  banished  from  the  Stage."    They  objected  to 

1.  J.  Boswell,  "Life  of  Johnson."    ed.  G.B.  Hill.    Ill,  p. 32. 

2.  Monthly  Review,  Vol.  29,  p. 46.      Note.    Hereafter  all  references  are  to  the 
Monthly  Review,  unless  otherwise  stated.       3.  Vol.  23,  p. 466. 
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this  play  because  of  its  immoral  tendencies. 

Some  critics  pick  out  the  faults  of  literary  articles,  and  make  then 

appear  more  important  than  any  of  the  many  good  qualities  the  piece  may  possess. 

The  Monthly  Review,  however,  never  speaks  of  minor  faults  unless  it  is  to  help  an 

inexperienced  writer,  but  considers  the  merit  and  beauty  of  the  whole  piece.  Many 

of  the  criticisms  end  with  some  remarks  like  these:    "Some  little  peculiarities 

indeed,  and  slight  defects  of  expression,  we  have  remarked;  but  where  the  whole  de- 

1 

serves  so  much  commendation,  candor  will  readily  overlook  immaterial  blemishes." 

Young  writers  are  encouraged  to  write  more,  if  they  show  promise.  If 

their  writings  are  chaotic,  the  Monthly  Review  recommends  more  care,  but  often  "ap- 

2 

plauds  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work."    When  a  young  author's  works  are  very 
bad,  the  Review  is  apt  to  advise  them  to  be  suppressed,  until  the  writer  has  better 
judgment,  but  stinging  satire  is  very  seldom  used  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  the  conceited  or  the  extravagant  writer  who  receives  the  full 
force  of  satire.    A  Mr.  Scott  ventured  to  state  in  an  advertisement  that  "'the  Read- 
er need  not  be  told  that  the  following  poem  was  written  for  Seaton's  prize  and  re- 
3 

jected. The  Monthly  Review  is  very  much  disgusted  at  the  author's  presumption, 

and  criticizes  the  poen  in  a  most  sarcastic  manner.    James  Ogden's  "The  British 

Lion  Rous' d  is  made  fun  of,  and  the  Review  says,  "for  the  honour  thou  and  thy  per- 

4 

formance  have  done  them,  may  they    .     .     .  elect  thee  Poet-laureate  of  Lancashire!" 
Dr.  Thoma6  Russel,  M.D. ,  who  had  written  some  elegies,  is  satirized  thus:    "As  Dr. 
Russel  is  an  uncommon  genius,  and  as  it  would  be  pity  that  such  an  one  should  re- 
main in  obscurity,  we  shall  join  our  efforts  with  his,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to 

bring  what  is  peculiar  and  original  in  his  poetry  before  the  public.     .     .     .  This 

5 

Dr.  Russel  is  a  prince  of  a  poet."    Several  quotations  from  his  elegies  are  quoted, 
and  their  extravagances  are  laughed  at.    Many  other  illustrations  of  the  Monthly 

1.  Vol.  24    p.  73.  2.  Vol.  28,  p.  397.  3.  Vol.  29,  p.  556. 

4.  Vol.  26,  p.  317.  5.  Vol.  36,  pp.  362-3. 
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Review's  satire  upon  conceited  or  extravagant  writers  are  found  throughout  its 
pages. 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  treat  women  authors  with  chivalry,  always  soft- 
ening their  adverse  criticism,  and  praising  them  highly  for  their  delicacy  of  style. 
These  are  typical  remarks  in  regard  to  "Fair  Writers:"    "Many  circumstances  entitle 

the  softer  sex  to  a  more  delicate  treatment  than  our  own,  and  therefore  it  is  always 

1 

with  tenderness  we  look  upon  the  productions  of  a  female  pen."    "To  treat  this 

little  production  with  any  degree  of  severity  would  be  unpardonable,  as  it  is  the 

2 

performance  of  a  lady."  Not  much  was  demanded  of  a  "Fair  Poetess,"  and  some  pieces 

3 

are  commended  as  being  "more  correct  than  could  be  expected  from  a  female  pen."  The 

Review  is  very  apt  to  be  flattering  in  its  remarks  upon  the  works  of  women.  "From 

the  ease  of  the  language,  the  vivacity  of  spirit,  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the 

abundance  of  love  and  tenderness  which  we  find  in  this  novel,  we  hesitate  not  to 

4 

pronounce  that  a  Lady  wrote  it."    Mrs.  Macaulay's  history  is  criticized  for  "the  ex- 
uberance of  zeal"  which  causes  her  now  and  then  to  seem  too  partial.    "We  are  by  no 
means  envious  to  discover  blemishes  in  a  lady.    But  as  in  the  literary  republic, 

5 

there  is  no  distinction  of  rank  or  sex,  we  are  persuaded  she  will  not  be  offended." 
In  spite  of  this  statement,  the  Monthly  Review  did  make  distinctions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  women  expected  less  severity  of  criticism  and  sometimes  wrote  in  a  "very 
6 

slatternly  style."    This  tendency  is  condemned  in  a  criticism  of  a  novel  called 
"Letters  from  Sophia  to  M*ra: "    "We  are  usually  tender  of  the  productions  of  a  fe- 
male pen;  but,  in  truth,  the  number  of  Authoresses  hath  of  late  so  considerably  in- 
creased, that  we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  lest  our  very  Cook-wenches  should  be  in- 
fected with  the  Cacoethes  Scribendi.      ...    It  seems  high  time,  therefore,  to 
deal  plainly  with  the  sex,  in  order,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Review  may  ex- 
tend, to  prevent  them  from  growing  equally  ridiculous  with  those  pitiful  male  Scrib- 

1.  Vol.  27,  p.  75.  2.  Vol.  28,  p.  326.  3.  Vol.  35,  p.  149. 

4.  Vol.  35,  p.  485.  5.  Vol.  37,  p.  215.  6.  Vol.  27,  p.  472. 
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lers,  who  have  so  plentifully  stocked  the  Circulating  Libraries  with  Adventures, 

1 

Familiar  Letters,  and  Novels."    This  criticism  is  not  typical  but  is  only  an  out- 
burst of  just  intolerance  of  trash. 

Unfortunate  people  who  have  to  write  in  order  to  earn  their  livings  are 
not  censured  but  pitied  and  shielded,  as  in  this  instance:    "The  motives  assigned 
by  the  Author  for  the  publication  of  these  Poems,  are  such  as  must  for  ever  repress 
the  rigour  of  criticism.    There  are  some  circumstances  of  distress,  that  do  not 
leave  a  man  even  the  power  of  choice;  and  perhaps,  there  are  few  more  truly  pitiable 

than  those  who  are  obliged,  by  the  wants  of  fortune,  to  expose  their  want  of  gen- 
2 

ius."    In  a  case  of  misfortune  combined  with  genius,  the  Review  praises  the  author 

as  follows;    "It  seems  that  there  are  no  circumstances,  however  oppressive,  that  can 

totally  restrain  the  exertions  of  genius,  since  neither  the  narrowness  of  female 

education,  nor  penury,  with  blindness  united,  could  absolutely  efface  every  poetical 

attachment  in  the  Author  of  this  miscellany.    Such  circumstances,  nevertheless,  may 

reasonably  entitle  her  to  the  greatest  indulgence;  and  yet  as  a  writer,  she  does  not 

appear  to  want  it  so  much  as  many  who  have  never  known  the  disadvantages  under  which 
3 

she  has  laboured."  A  lunatic,  released  from  confinement,  wrote  a  history  of  her  ad- 
ventures in  order  to  buy  food.    This  unfortunate  creature  is  "heartily  wished  suc- 

4 

cess,  on  the  footing  of  an  object  of  compassion." 

In  criticism  of  an  essay  entitled,  "A  Vindication  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  Authors  to  their  own  Works,"  the  Monthly  Review  takes  a  decided  stand  for 
the  authors.    This  right  may  be  "governed  by  the  known  and  established  rules  of 
law."    No  inconvenience  will  be  suffered  by  the  author  or  the  public,  but  both  would 
suffer  if  the  author  should  be  deprived  of  the  right.    "We  have  only  to  hope,  there- 
fore, with  the  present  ingenious  Writer,  that  this  right  may  be  judicially  estab- 

5 

lished,  and  preserved  inviolable  to  latest  posterity." 

1.  Vol.  27,  p.  472.  2.  Vol.  31,  p.  474.  3.  Vol.  34.  p.  355. 

4.  Vol.  24,  p.  351.  5.  Vol.  27,  p.  176. 
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The  Monthly  Review  is  very  just  in  the  criticism  of  translations.  The 
difficulties  that  attend  the  putting  of  foreign  works  into  English  are  taken  into 
account,  and  the  translators  are  given  full  credit  for  the  work  they  have  done. 
There  were  some  hack-translators  who  distorted  the  meaning  of  their  authors,  and 

0 

made  uneven,  slipshod  translations.    These  are  generally  said  to  be  "excrable"  or 
"intolerable,"  but  not  much  is  said  about  them  otherwise.    Some  translations  are 
said  to  be  "too  florid"  and  to  detract  from  "the  elegant  symplicity  of  the  origin- 
al;" others  are  too  "stiff"  or  else  too  free,  still  others  suffer  from  "want  of 
spirit,"  and  others  are  either  "too  literal"  or  are  so  free  as  to  distort  the  mean- 
ing.   Many  translations  are  simply  called  "good,"  while  others  are  said  to  be  im- 
provements upon  the  original.    The  Review  thinks  that  some  people  criticize  trans- 
lations harshly  "because  it  gives  the  Censurer  an  air  of  perfectly  understanding 

1 

the  beauties  of  the  original."    On  the  whole,  the  attitude  toward  translators  is  one 

of  fairness  and  sympathy  for  difficulties. 

The  religious  views  of  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  are  based  upon 

2 

rational  views  of  Christianity.    Dr.  Johnson  said  they  "were  enemies  to  the  Church," 
meaning,  of  course,  the  Church  of  England;  but  this  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that 
they  wished  to  remove  some  of  the  errors  and  forms  from  it.    They  wish  to  accept 
nothing  except  what  is  reasonable,  and  can  be  found  in  the  Bible  itself.    They  be- 
lieve that  too  much  form  was  kept  at  the  time  of  the  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.    They  say  in  regard  to  this  matter:     "We  cannot  help  carrying  our  thoughts  to 
our  established  Liturgy,  and  regretting  that  those  alterations  are  not  made  in  it, 
which  have  been  long  wished  and  earnestly  prayed  for,  by  many  intelligent  and  ser- 
ious persons,  whose  regard  to  true  religion,  to  the  honour  of  our  church,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  has  never  been  called  in  question.    It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  are  some  of  our  public  offices  of  devotion  extremely  exceptionable  in 

1.  Vol.  24,  p.  227. 

2.  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  ed.  G.B.  Hill.    II,  p.  39. 
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their  nature,  frequently  performed  by  those  who  disapprove  them,  or  disbelieve  in 

the  principles  they  are  founded  upon;  in  a  word,  that  they  are  a  snare  and  a  bur- 

1 

then  to  many  of  those  who  minister  in  them."  Again  they  say:  "A  spirit  of  enquiry 
has  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  nation;  the  principles  of  religious,  as  well  as 
of  civil  liberty  (blessed  be  God!)  are  well  understood;  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  set  in  a  clear  light;  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  fiery  zeal,  we  hope, 
no  longer  exists;  or  if  it  does,  its  influence  is  certainly  confined  to  the  meanest 
and  most  inconsiderable  part  of  the  people;  persons  of  the  most  enlarged  and  liber- 
al minds,  of  every  denomination,  wish  to  see  many  alterations  made  in  our  public 

forms  of  worship,  and  would,  we  are  persuaded,  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
2 

such  alterations." 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  do  not  want  to  be  dictatorial,  for  they  believe 

that  "two  men  may  act  on  very  different  principles,  yet  both  may  be  morally  right, 

and  each  finally  obtain  a  place  in  those  blest  realms,  where  intentions  rather  than 

3 

actions  are  rewarded;"  but  they  say  that  they  desire  a  "general  Reformation;  that 

the  public  service  of  religion  may  be  performed  in  sincerity  and  truth;  and  that 

true  and  genuine  Christianity  may  prevail  against  all  superstition  and  false  relig- 
4 

ion  whatsoever." 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church.    The  disbelief  in  Christ  on  the  part  of  many  is  caused  to  a  great  extent, 

they  say,  by  "those  gross  corruptions,  and  that  degree  of  idolatry,  which  the  Romish 

Church  has  introduced  into,  and  grafted  upon,  the  divine,  pure,  plain,  and  honest 

5 

gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Since  the  Reviewers  take  stand  for  a  rational  Christianity,  they  oppose 

the  too  fanatical  religion  as  much  as  they  do  the  Roman  Catholics.    "The  absurd  and 

6 

ridiculous  notions  of  the  Methodists"  receive  a  large  amount  of  criticism  from  the 

1.  Vol.  25,  p.  291.  2.  Vol.  31,  p.  87.  3.  Vol.  22,  p.  403. 

4.  Vol.  27,  p.  308.  5.  Vol.  25,  p.  146.  6.  Vol.  25,  p.  414. 
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Monthly  Reviewers.    The  enthusiastic  fanaticism  of  the  Methodists,  Moravians,  and 

4>tY  1«V, 

similar  sects  did  great  harm.     "Religious  follies  are  undoubtedly  of  all  others  the 

worst;  for  they  are  productive  both  of  moral  and  natural  ill  consequences,  and  are 

at  once  destructive  both  of  mind  and  body.    The  chastisement  of  ridicule  therefore 

1 

is  well  applied  to  these."    The  Methodists  attacked  the  theatre,  but  the  Reviewers 

say  that  some  comedies  "do  much  good;  whilst  the  wild  enthusiasm,  vented  in  the  fan- 

2 

atical  conventicles  in  and  about  London,  is  doing  infinite  mischief."    One  of  the 
chief  objections  to  their  practices,  was  their  custom  of  being  too  familiar  in 
speaking  of  the  Deity  in  their  hymns,  prayers  and  sermons.    Several  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley's hymns  are  quoted  and  are  severely  criticised  as  "burlesques  upon  the  sacred 
3 

writings."    "It  is  really  shocking  to  see  religious  subjects  thus  exposed  to  ridi- 

4  5 
culej"    Thomas  Spooner  is  spoken  of  as  a  "wholesale  Hymn-monger,"  and  his  hymns  as 
6 

"blasphemous."    Thus,  many  times  do  the  Reviewers  condemn  fanaticism  and  religious 

enthusiasm,  and  praise  those  who  expose  "those  senseless  devotees  who  are  a  disgrace 

to  Christianity,  and  who,  by  their  follies  and  crazy  freaks,  impede  its  progress 

7 

more  than  all  the  opposition  of  its  professed  enemies." 

The  Monthly  Review  professed  to  be  neutral  in  politics,  but  really  held 
Whig  principles.    Patriotism  and  especially  love  of  liberty  are  praised  over  and 
over  again.    Even  if  a  poem  is  not  very  good,  if  it  is  patriotic,  it  is  greatly 
lauded,  as  is  shown  in  these  remarks  concerning  "An  Epistle  from  Wm.  Lord  Russel  to 
Wm.  Lord  Cavendish  1683:"    "Through  the  whole  course  of  our  literary  researches,  we 
have  never  met  with  any  performance  that  has  afforded  us  a  more  heart-felt  pleasure 
in  the  perusal,  than  this  Epistle  from  Lord  Russel.    The  very  imagination  of  hearing 
a  man  speak  who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Liberty,  might  warm  even  the  heart  of  In- 
sensibility; and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that  he  who  can  read  the  following  lines 


1.  Vol.  35,  p.  319. 
4.  Vol.  38,  p.  54. 
7.  Vol.  32,  p.  232. 


2.  Vol.  36,  p.  228. 
5. Vol.    28,  p.  70. 


3.  Vol.  38,  p.  54. 
6.  Vol.  28,  p.  70. 
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1 


without  a  sensible  pleasure,  must  be  utterly  destitute  of  the  Love  of  his  Country." 
Not  only  does  the  Review  applaud  love  of  liberty  for  the  English,  but  also  commends 

men  who  plead  for  the  liberty  of  negro  slaves:     "Hear  how  pathetically  he  pleads  in 

2 

favour  of  those  poor  wretches,  and  The  Liberties  o_f  Mankind!" 


mentioned,  Charles  II  is  attacked,  and  the  Review  says:    "Can  anything  be  more 
spirited,  or  more  just,  than  the  following  Remonstrances;  wherein  that  infamous 
Pensioner  to  France,  that  Jack-pudding  of  Majesty,  Charles  II,  is  so  properly  char- 
acterised?    .     .     .    Who  can  forbear  to  enter  into  the  Poet's  indignation  against 
those  servile  Churchmen,  who,  by  preaching  up  the  Right  divine  of  Kings,  not  only 

ruined  the  whole  family  of  the  Stuart6,  but  reduced  their  country  to  slavery  and 

3 

covered  it  with  blood?"    John  Philips,  in  a  Miltonic  imitation,  called  the  "despic- 

4 

able  James  I  the  'favorite  of  Heaven,'  and  Charles  his  son' the  best  of  Kings;'  in 

this  way,  according  to  the  Review,  "he  insulted  the  memory  of  his  glorious  master, 
5 

Milton."      "A  Poem  on  the  Merchants'  new  beautifying  the  Statue  of  King  Charles  II 


in  the  Royal  Exchange"  is  criticized  as  follows:    "Indeed,  these  verses  sound  much 


like  the  last  dying  groans  of  expiring  Jacobitism,  which  seems  just  to  have  opened 

its  eyes,  at  the  glimmering  of  a  rush  light,  to  close  them  in  darkness  for  ever.  -- 
6 

Peace  to  its  Manes!" 


have  been,  if  the  Review  had  not  been  Whig  in  its  sentiments.    An  Oxford  Ode  to 

George  III  is  commended  for  expressing  its  compliments  "in  a  manner  resulting  from 

7 

a  generous  loyalty  not  a  servile  adulation."    A  poem  to  King  William  is  introduced 

in  this  way:    "The  following  Apostrophe  to  the  glorious  King  William,  will  be  read 

8 

with  pleasure  by  all  who  revere  the  memory  of  that  immortal  Prince." 


Dislike  of  Jacobitism  is  shown  in  many  criticisms.    In  the  poem  just 


Later  sovereigns  are  praised  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  they  would 


1.  Vol.  29,  p.  401. 
4.  Vol.  27,  p.  227. 
7.  Vol.  25,  p.  441. 


2.  Vol.  31,  p.  106. 
5.  Vol.  27,  p.  227. 
8.  Vol.  29,  p.  404. 


3.  Vol.  29,  p.  402. 
6.  Vol.  27,  p.  224. 


The  Reviewers  are  very  severe  in  their  attitude  toward  playing  cards, 

which  was  of  course,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  chief  amusements ,  but  in  many  caeea 

really  a  vice.    They  commend  an  article  by  E.  Hoyle  which  cautioned  ladies  against 

this  "pernicious  kind  of  amusement"  and  censures  even  playing  cards  in  "a  neighbor- 
is 

ly  way."    They  were  equally  opposed  to  men  indulging  in  so  trivial  a  pastime,  as  is 
shown  in  some  comments  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  oratory.    Oratory  "would  like- 
wise remove  the  fashionable  necessity  of  killing  time  at  cards,  which  only  serve  to 
render  men  at  once  knavish  and  insipid.    Indeed  they  are  proper  implements  for  knav- 
ery and  insipidity  only;  for  a  card  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  sense  and  letters,  is 

1 

as  prepostrous  as  a  distaff  in  the  hands  of  Hercules." 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  are  influenced  to  a  marked  extent  by  the  psuedo- 

classical  conventions  of  thought;  but  they  show  a  desire,  in  a  few  cases,  to  get 

rid  of  rule  and  propriety.    They  contend  that  nearly  all  readers  base  their  opinions 

of  works  upon  the  authority  of  a  few  critics,  instead  of  upon  their  own  judgment, 

with  the  result  that  instead  of  having  reasonable  views,  they  have  views  which  "may 

2 

have  been  biassed  by  the  partial  zeal  of  friendship."    To  illustrate  this  point, 

they  remind  us  that  "the  poetic  excellence  of  our  incomparable  Milton  was,  for  a 

long  time,  hid  under  the  veil  of  obscurity,  till  Mr.  Addison  unfolded  his  beauties 

to  the  public  eye;  yet,  even  now,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  they  who  affect  to 

3 

admire  him  most  build  their  admiration  on  authority  instead  of  sentiment."  They 

do  not  believe  that  rule  can  control  sentiment,  but  where  that  is  not  concerned,  one 

4 

may  "be  taught  to  judge  by  fixed  and  invariable  rules."    They  say  that  Rousseau  is 

to  blame  for  the  severe  treatment  he  received,  for  "wherefore  should  a  man  dare  to 

think  for  himself,  in  an  age  when  reflection  is  a  crime,  and  it  is  the  greatest 

5 

folly  in  the  world,  to  be  wise  above  what  is  already  written?"    They  also  show  a 
desire  to  revolt  from  some  of  the  conventions  of  manners.    They  criticize  a  certain 

1.  Vol     24,  P.   299  2.  Vol.  22,  p.  118.  3.  Vol.  27,  p.  13. 

4.  Vol.  26,  p.  413.  5.  Vol.  28,  p.  568.  G.  Vol  .  2.5,  P.  izs, 
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"panegyric  on  good  fellowship  and  late  houre"  as  rather  free  for  a  clergyman,  but 

confess  that  it  "can  hardly  fail  of  inspiring  us  with  a  real  envy  toward  those  who 

are  blessed  with  that  happy  independence,  annexed  to  an  exemption  from  propriety, 

2 

and  from  what  may  be  commonly  understood  by  good  conventions."    In  spite  of  this 

protest  against  convention  of  thought  and  manners,  the  Reviewers  are,  in  nearly  all 

cases,  guided  by  pseudo-classical  opinions,  as  well  as  by  reason. 

The  Reviewers  consider  it  their  duty  to  reprimand  authors  for  coarse- 

3 

ness  or  obscenity,  which  they  "apprehend  to  be  dangerous  to  moral  virtue."  Many 
articles  that  are  otherwise  pleasing  are  censured  for  this  fault,  while  not  a  few 
are  simply  characterised  by  some  such  comment  as, "Low,  dull,  and  absurd."    A  criti- 
cism of  The  Country  Girl,  a  Comedy  altered  from  Wycherly,  is  made  the  basis  for 
several  remarks  about  the  necessity  of  reforming  many  plays  of  some  of  the  most  em- 
inent writers.    In  spite  of  their  great  zeal  in  stamping  out  vulgarity,  the  Review- 
ers say  this  much  for  the  other  side  of  the  question.     "We  shall  not  presume  to  call 
in  question  the  very  refined  taste  of  cur  own  times;  but  we  cannot  help  observing 

that  modern  delicacy  is  carried  so  far,  as  almost  to  suppress  all  attempts  at  wit 

4 

and  humour  among  us."    However,  their  general  attitude  is  of  disapproval  of  indeli- 
cacy,   tony  articles  are  commended  because  they  do  not  offend  in  this  respect,  and 
distaste  for  the  vulgar  is  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Since  the  Reviewers  disapproved  of  indelicacy,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  also  showed  an  abhorrence  of  profanity.    In  a  review  of  "The  Unexpected  Wed- 
ding," they  say:     "We  have  observed  one  fault  of  most  serious  import,  and  for  which 
no  writer  whatever,  who  is  guilty  of  it,  should  escape  reprehension,  viz.  the  light 
and  even  profane  manner  in  which  the  exclamation,  My  God!  is  introduced,  on  many 
trivial  occasions.     .     .     .    Surely  if  this  ingenious  and  sprightly  Writer  had  taken 
time  to  reflect  he  would  not  have  thus  irreverently  treated  the  name  of 

1.  Vol.  25,  p.  451.  2.  Vol.  25,  p.  451.  3.  Vol.  29,  p.  531. 

4.  Vol.  32,  p.  276. 
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1 

the  supreme  being."    In  a  like  manner,  they  have  criticized  Murphy's  "The  Citizen:" 
"In  this  Farce,  he  has  unwarily  suffered  his  pretty  Miss  Maria,  in  the  height  of 
her  levity  to  utter  an  exclamation  which  certainly  approaches  too  near  the  borders 

of  prophaneness:  *Lord  of  Heaven!  is» surely,  an  expression  too  solemn,  too  awful, 

2 

for  the  trivial  occasion  on  which  it  is  introduced,  in  this  ludicrous  scene!" 

The  use  of  satire  is  not  condemned  if  the  object  be  a  proper  one,  and 

the  language  decent.    "An  attempt  utterly  to  suppress  ridicule,"  they  say,  "would 

3 

be  highly  improper  and  injurious;'*  but  they  believe  it  should  be  keen  and  just. 

4 

The  satires  upon  Churchill  are  nearly  all  characterized  as  "dull  and  indecent,"  or 
5 

heavy  and  violent,"  and  are  of  course  disliked.    "Pointless  6atire  is  the  most  in- 

6 

sipid  species  of  composition  within  the  province  of  poetry."    Concerning  the  sever- 
al satires  against  Methodists,  they  make  the  following  criticism:    "The  satire 
levelled  at  the  great  Leader  of  the  Methodists  seems  to  be  extremely  out  of  charact- 
er.    .     .    no  man,  or  body  of  men,  ought  to  be  charged  with  more  than  they  are 
7 

guilty  of;"    "it  is  unfair  to  attack  a  whole  sect,  on  account  of  the  frailty  of  an 
8 

individual."    They  also  criticiee  a  comedy,  "The  Old  Maid,"  by  Murphy,  as  a  "cruel 

9 

insult,  not  upon  vice  or  folly,  but  upon  misfortune;"  and  Churchill's  "Epistle  to 

William  Hogarth"  which  caused  resentment  because  of  the  satire  upon  "the  infirmities 
10 

of  nature."    They  object  seriously  to  anything  savoring  of  personal  malice  or  ran- 
cour, especially  if  the  person  attacked  is  mentioned  by  name.    The  Monthly  Review- 
ers had  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  scope  of  satire,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  they 
carry  out  their  theories  in  their  own  criticisms. 

The  Reviewers  do  not  say  what  genius  is,  but  they  realize  that  it  is 

something  innate,  that  makes  some  writers  so  much  more  interesting  than  others. 

11 

They  speak  of  the  "romantic  turn  of  Voltaire's  volatile  genius;"  of  the  "brilliancy 

1.  Vol.  38,  p.  249.  2.  Vol.  28,  p.  166.  3.  Vol.  27,  p.  13. 

4.  Vol.  26,  p.  236.  5.  Vol.  31,  p.  276.  6.  Vol.  32,  p.  232. 

7.  Vol.  23,  p.  83.  8.  Vol.  29,  p.  227.  9.  Vol.  25,  p.  473. 

10.  Vol.  29,  p.  134.  11.  Vol.  39,  p.  124. 
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of  Rousseau's  genius;"  of  Sterne's  "choicest  flowers  of  genius,  on  a  paultry  ground- 
2 

work  of  fcuffoonry;"  of  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  as  "a  work  of  genius,  evincing  great 

3 

dramatic  powers,  and  exhibiting  fine  views  of  nature;"  but  they  do  not  define  gen- 
ius, for  after  reading  Churchill's  The  Ghost,  they  say: "We  read  with  pleasure,  with- 
out being  well  able  to  say  what  we  were  reading:  --  such  absolute  command  over  us, 

4 

such  unbounded  power  hath  Genius."  They  do  state,  however,  that  in  a  certain  novel 

there  "is  a  want  of  that  invention,  and  of  that  happy  talent  at  character-drawing, 

without  which,  no  composition  of  this  kind  can  be  ranked  with  the  masterly  product- 
5 

ions  of  genius."      If  they  cannot  define  genius,  they  at  least  tell  us  its  purpose: 

"To  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  knowlege,  to  embellish  and  illustrate  moral  and 

philosophical  truths,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  Virtue,  by  adding  to  her 

6 

charms,  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Genius." 


1.  Vol.  39,  p.  213. 
4.  Vol.  29,  p.  397. 


2.  Vol.  36,  p.  102. 
5.  Vol.  34,  p.  82. 


3.  Vol.  32,  p.  99. 
6.  Vol.  30,  p.  130. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Monthly  Review  does  not  agree  with  those  who  say  "that  Dramatic 

1 

compositions  have  ever  been  esteemed  among  the  greatest  productions  of  human  genius" 

2 

but  gives  them  the  second  place.    The  "immortal  writers"  who  are  "indelibly  record- 

3 

ed  in  the  Temple  of  Fame"  are,  according  to  the  Review,  "Homer,  Aristotle,  Longinus, 

4 

Bacon,  Newton  and  Locke;"  but  "the  illustrious  names  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ter- 

5 

ence,  with  our  inimitable  Shakespeare,  may  certainly  stand  in  the  next  column." 

The  different  kinds  of  dramas  criticized  during  the  ten  years  are  trag- 
edies, comedies,  farces,  operas,  masques,  and  burlettas.    Although  the  Reviewers  do 
not  say  so  directly,  they  seem  to  believe  that  tragedy  is  the  highest  form  of  drama. 
In  their  criticisms,  they  seem  to  have  accepted  Aristotle's  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  tragedy.    Some  of  the  particular  requirements  they  make  for  it  are  "in- 
cidents that  strike  and  surprize,  elevated  sentiment  cloathed  with  elegant  language, 

a  thorough  display  of  human  nature  in  its  most  magnificent  state,  strongly  marked 

6  7 
and  natural  characters,"  with  "the  design  of  raising  commiseration." 

They  do  not  approve  of  comedies  that  merely  amuse,  but  feel  that  they 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  instruct  and  teach  people  to  be  better,  if  it  is 
only  by  making  faults  ridiculous.    Farces,  they  say,  are  not  objectionable,  if  their 
tendency  is  not  immoral,  for  they  do  not  pretend  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
drama,  but  are  merely  for  the  diversion  of  the  audience. 

Although  the  Reviewers  do  not  feel  that  operas  are  a  fad,  and  state 

that  they  do  not  see  "why  an  Opera  also  might  not  be  made  as  rational  entertainment 

8 

as  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  or  a  farce,"  and  believe  that  "the  representation  of  a  fine 
piece  of  dramatic  poesy,  set  in  a  proper  and  masterly  manner  to  music,  would  con- 

1-5.  Vol.  32,  p.  205.  6.  Vol.  40,  p.  54.  7.  Vol.  36,  p.  410. 

8.  Vol.  31,  p.  385. 
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1 

stitute  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  refined  of  all  theatrical  representations ; "  yet 

they  are  influenced,  in  their  criticisms,  by  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  opera  was 

low,  as  is  shown  by  their  saying  that  a  certain  playwright  "presumed  to  cut  down 

Alexander  the  Great  to  an  opera-singer  ---  was  ever  military  glory  so  vilely  de- 
2 

graded!" 

There  seems  to  be  a  disagreement  among  the  Reviewers  in  regard  to 

3 

masques,  for  in  one  place  they  say  that  masques  are  "not  expressive,"  and  in  another 
that  they  are  favorable  to  genius  and  capable  of  pure  poetry,  because  they  are  un- 
restrained by  rules  of  time  or  place,  of  order  or  probability.    "He  (a  writer  of 
masques)  may  animate  his  scenes  with  the  language,  and  diversify  them  with  the 

presence,  of  superior  Beings.    He  may  explore  those  fairy  regions  that  owe  their 

,  •  4 
existence  to  poetic  fancy,  and  borrow  all  the  ornaments  of  ancient  Mythology." 

Milton's  Comus  is  cited  as  an  example  of  what  a  masque  can  be. 

Burlettas  are  considered  rather  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  drama  and 
although  some  are  commended  for  their  humor,  many  are  spoken  of  as  trash. 

The  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  drama,  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers, 
falls  naturally  under  five  heads:  sources,  diction,  plot,  attitude  toward  poetic 
justice,  and  characters. 

The  classics  furnish  direct  sources  for  several  dramas  in  the  way  of 
translations  and  imitations,  and  have  a  direct  influence  upon  a  large  number.  The 
Comedies  of  Terence,  translated  into  familiar  blank  verse,  by  George  Colman,  are 
very  highly  praised.    The  Reviewers  thus  commend  his  use  of  blank  verse:    "The  pos- 
sibility of  line  running  into  line,  and  resting  at  so  many  different  parts,  and 
periods  of  the  verse,  gives  that  variety  to  the  modulation  which  produces  all  the 
ease  and  familiarity  of  prose,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ear  may  still  distinguish 
and  enjoy  all  the  proportions  of  a  justly  varied  harmony."    This  translation  pre- 

1.  Vol.  31,  p.  385.  2.  Vol.  41,  p.  478.  3.  Vol.  23,  p.  5. 

4.  Vol.  28,  p.  109. 
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serves  the  smooth  diction,  the  delicate  portraiture  of  character,  and  the  urbanity 

of  the  original  comedies,  to  such  a  marked  extent  that  the  Reviewers  declare  that 

1 

Mr.  Colman  has  the  right  to  be  called  "our  English  Terence." 

The  Comedies  of  Plautus  were  translated  into  bltnk  verse  by  Bounell 
Thornton,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Colman,  not  long  after  those  of  Terence.    The  Review- 
ers commend  the  translator  for  his  work,  as  the  sense  of  Plautus  is  hard  to  get, 
on  account  of  ellipses  and  peculiarities.    They  feel  that  th9se  comedies  are  well 
worth  working  over,  for  "Plautus,  with  all  his  puns  and  quibbles,  his  low  allusions, 

and  negligence  of  time,  place,  and  probability,  abounds,  nevertheless  with  the 

2 

strongest  sense,  the  keenest  wit,  and  the  highest  honour."    They  attribute  the  few 
lapses  from  his  generally  rich  and  elegant  style  to  the  barbarous  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  Reviewers  consider  that  "Medea:  A  Tragedy,"  by  Mr.  Glover,  "is 

3 

superior  both  to  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  and  even  that  of  Euripiies."    They  think  that 

Medea' 6  motive  to  the  murder  of  her  children,  imputed  by  Mr.  Clover  to  madness,  is 

more  natural  than  the  motives  given  her  by  Euripides  and  Seneca.    The  preservation 

of  the  unities,  the  picturesque  and  harmonious  diction,  "animated  in  proportion  to 

4 

the  scenes  it  represents,  and  rising  or  falling  with  the  passions,"  are  commended, 

5  6 
but  some  of  his  epithets,  such  as  "new-born  terror"  are  siad  to  be  "too  stiff;"  and 

the  blank  Odes,  introduced  by  way  of  chorus,  are  criticised,  as  being  "very  disa- 

7 

greeable  to  ears  long  accustomed  to  rhyme." 

These  are  the  three  greatest  translations  of  the  classics  in  this  per- 
iod, but  the  dramas  on  classical  subjects  must  be  at  least  mentioned.    "The  Banish- 
ment of  Cicero,"  a  tragedy  by  Richard  Cumberland,  is  criticised  as  being  ill -adapted 
to  the  stage  in  subject,  and  as  "too  metaphorical  and  declamatory  to  rouze  our  pas- 


1.  Vol.  36,  p.  229.  2.  Vol.  36,  p.  177. 

4-7,  Vol.  25,  p.  465. 
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1  2 
sions,"  but  is  said  to  contain  some  "good  sentiment." 

"The  Favorite,  an  Historical  Tragedy"  i6  said  to  be  "an  impudent  and 

despicable  attempt  to  introduce  a  stupid  play  founded  on  the  intrigues  of  Sejanus, 

to  public  notice,  by  means  of  the  public  discontent.    Such  wretches  (they  say)  as 

the  Editor  of  this  dull,  though  stolen,  tragedy,  deserve  the  same  punishment  with 

3 

the  robbers  at  a  fire." 

"Socrates,"  is  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  written  in  prose.    There  was  a 

discussion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  for  theatrical  representation, 

most  English  critics  thinking  that  it  was  a  poor  one;  but  the  Reviewers  agree  with 

the  French  critics,  that  it  is  good  for  a  moral  lesson,  and  "equally  delightful  and 
4 

instructive. " 

In  discussing  the  relative  values  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drama,  the 
Reviewers  say  that  one  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  authors  and  their 
works.    "If  we  compare  Aeschylus  with  Corneille,  and  consider  the  superior  advan- 
tages the  latter  had,  by  living  in  days  of  greater  refinement,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
inclined  to  allow  the  Grecian  to  have  the  greater  share  of  merit;  but  if  we  compare 

their  tragedies,  without  making  allowance  for  the  different  circumstances  relative 

5 

to  each  Writer,  we  shall  find  the  ancient  drama  vastly  inferior  to  the  modern." 
Rev.  Mr.  Franklin  defends  the  chorus  in  a  Dissertation  on  Ancient  Tragedy,  but  the 
Reviewers  think  that  soliloquies  are  more  advantageous,  for  in  them,  "the  Poet  has 
an  opportunity  of  describing  the  most  secret  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  by 
making  the  characters  of  the  Drama  occasionally  enter  into  a  kind  of  self-examina- 
tion, the  conflicts  between  Reason  and  Passion,  the  agitations  of  guilt,  the  horrors 

of  remorse,  and  the  agonies  of  despair,  may  be  more  strongly  displayed,  than  they 

6 

could  be  if  any  witnesses  were  supposed  to  be  present."    "We  are  rather  inclined  to 

7 

side  with  those  who  condemn  the  chorus  as  an  unnatural  excresence."    The  unity  of 

1.  Vol.  24,  p.  395.  2.  Vol.  24,  p.  400.  3.  Vol.  41,  p.  478. 

4.  Vol.  22,  p.  284.  5.  Vol.  23,  p.  462.  6.  Vol.  23,  p.  4. 

7.  Vol.  23,  p.  5. 
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action,  which  was  of  course  classical,  is  said  to  be  better  unkept,  for  by  "preserv- 
ing the  unity  of  action,  the  Poet  will  exhaust  his  subject,  and  to  borrow  a  theat- 
rical phrase,  tear  a  single  passion  to  rags;  but,  by  violating  that  rule,  he  will 

command  a  larger  field  for  the  display  of  native  genius  and  find  more  frequent  op- 

1 

portunities  of  uniting  entertainment  with  instruction."    The  Reviewers  wish  to  ap- 
plaud the  old  tragic  writers,  but  they  say  that  it  is  a  question  "whether  their 

pieces,  founded  mostly  on  fabulous  absurdities,  are,  at  this  time,  proper  entertain- 

2 

ment  for  rational  and  enlightened  minds." 

The  French  stage  had  no  small  influence  upon  the  English,  as  is  shown 

by  the  number  of  English  translations  of  French  plays,  and  the  English  plays  from 

French  sources.    "The  Scythians,"  one  of  Voltaire' 6  tragedies,  the  Reviewers  say, is 

3 

"upon  the  whole  a  natural  performance  and  has  great  merit."    Some  of  the  characters 

4 

are  said  to  be  weak,  "but  the  business  and  scenery  are  quite  in  opera  style."  An- 
other successful  French  tragedy  was  "The  Siege  of  Calais"  by  M.  de  Belloy.    The  Re- 
viewers excuse  the  introduction  of  an  extraneous  episode  in  this  play,  saying  that 
it  was  allowable  when  the  poet  was  not  bound  down  to  historical  truth  and  since  the 
play  abounds  in  refined,  spirited,  and  noble  sentiments.    A  new  edition  of  Racine's 
works  edited  by  Borsjermain  is  highly  commended.    A  good  many  other  French  plays  are 
criticized  during  this  period,  but  these  are  representative. 

The  Reviewers  regret  that  even  the  best  of  dramatic  writers  do  not 
disdain  to  build  superstructures  upon  foundations  laid  by  foreign  and  particularly 
by  French  writers,  for  it  seems  to  acknowledge  our  want  of  genius  to  produce  orig- 
inals of  our  own.    Mallet's  tragedy  "Elvira,"  which  is  one  of  this  sort  is  favorably 
criticized:    "The  incidents  as  they  are  found  in  Mr.  Mallet's  performance  are  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  affecting,  and  arise  out  of  one  another  with  very  little  inter- 

5 

vention  of  art  in  the  decorations  furnished  by  the  poet."    "The  English  Merchant," 

1.  Vol.  2.  Vol.  23,  p.  7.  3  &  4.  Vol.37,  p.  519. 

5.  Vol.  28,  p.  67. 
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a  comedy  by  George  Colman,  is  dedicated  to  Voltaire,  to  whom  he  was  indebited  for 

the  plot.    The  author  is  praised  for  "being  able  to  naturalize  the  English  Merchant 

so  completely,  that  the  most  sagacious  Critic,  without  being  acquainted  with  Vol- 

1 

taire's  works,  could  never  have  discover' d  his  foreign  extraction."    The  Reviewers 
compare  the  two  plays  and  decide  that  Colman' s  is  the  better.    Mr.  Murphy's  "All  in 
the  Wrong"  is,  they  say,  a  great  improvement  upon  Moliere.    These  are  a  few  of  the 
several  plays  which  show  French  influence. 

The  criticism  of  the  Reviewers  upon  the  French  drama  is  always  very 
just  and  friendly.    They  do  not  seem  as  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  English  as  one 
would  suppose  they  would  be.    The  English  had  theatres  before  the  French,  but  this, 
they  say,  was  not  an  advantage,  for  plays  were  written  "before  the  taste  of  the 

nation  was  formed  on  the  elegant  and  perfect  models  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  what 

2 

the  French  call  'des  trois  unitez'  have  been  little  observed."    The  Reviewers  say 

that  there  is  a  peculiar  langor  about  French  dramatic  poetry,  and  that  if  this  be 

joined  with  English  vigor  of  style,  as  it  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  the  result  is 

most  pleasing.    There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  relative 

morality  of  the  French  and  English  plays;  the  Reviewers  think  that  the  censure 

passed  upon  the  latter  is  very  just,  and  that  the  former  are  much  to  be  preferred, 

in  point  of  morality. 

Although  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  to  some  extent,  minimize  the  Italian 

influence  upon  the  drama,  yet  they  give  high  praise  to  some  of  the  translations  and 

imitations.    "The  Accomplished  Maid,"  a  comic  opera,  a  translation,  with  a  few 

changes,  from  "La  Buona  Figlinola"  of  the  "celebrated  Goldoni,  an  Italian  writer  of 
3 

great  eminence,"  is  highly  commended  both  for  the  sentiment  and  for  the  music. 

"Titus  Vespasian,"  a  tragedy,  gave  pleasure,  but  perhaps  this  piece  wants  "nerve 

4 

and  force  enough  to  succeed  on  the  British  stage."    John  Hoole's  translation  of  the 

1.  Vol.  36,  p.  224.  2.  Vol.  40,  p.  50.  3.  Vol.  35,  p.  483j 

4.  Vol.  37,  p.  519. 
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plays  of  Metastasio  is  given  twelve  pages  of  criticism.    These  plays  are  highly 

commended,  but  little  credit  of  their  merit  is  given  to  the  fact  of  their  being 

Italian,  for  they  say  that  Metastasio' s  poetry,  "exclusive  of  the  language,  is  of 

1 

no  particular  nation."    "The  genius  of  the  Poet  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  of 
his  country:    he  has  imbibed  the  taste  of  different  nations  in  their  respective  ex- 
cellencies; and,  to  the  peculiar  tenderness  and  harmony  of  the  Italian,  he  has  add- 
ed the  easy  gallentry,  and  refined  morality,  of  the  French;  together  with  the  strong 

2 

clear  sentiment,  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  the  English  muse."  In  criticizing  an 
essay  which  tended  to  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  drama,  the  Reviews  say, 

"We  cannot,  however,  subscribe  altogether  to  what  our  Author  asserts,  in  defence  of 

3 

the  Italian  Operas,  and  yet  there  is  some  truth  in  his  observations." 


and  his  "The  Death  of  Adam."    The  Reviewers  seem  to  think  that  the  "Messiah"  has 

done  harm  to  religion  because  "with  the  prevailing  system  they  have  incorporated  the 

fables  of  their  own  invention,  and  rendered  that  an  object  of  imagination  which 

4 

should  support  its  credibility  by  reason  and  philosophy."    There  is  another  mis- 

5 

chief,  they  say,  which  "arises  from  the  style  of  such  motley  performances  as  these," 

namely,  that  those  "who  read,  as  those  that  write  them,  insensibly  fall  into  the 

same  turgid  and  declamatory  manner,  in  compositions  of  a  different  kind,  and  the 

6 

consequence  is  prejudicial  to  our  language."    In  their  criticism  upon  "The  Death  of 

Adam"  they  say  of  Klopstock  and  the  ancients:    "Struck  with  their  beauties,  but  not 

blind  to  their  errors,  or  implicitly  attached  to  all  their  modes  of  tragedy,  the 

sublime  and  pathetic  Author  of  the  following  piece,  hath  improved  on  his  Masters; 

not  servilely  copying  them,  in  the  plan  of  the  ancient  drama,  or  writing,  if  the 

expression  may  be  allowed,  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  6pirit  of  those  great 
7 

originals. " 


The  German  influence  was  mostly  made  felt  through  Klopstock' s  "Messiah1 
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The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  Shakespeare  is  one  of  admiration 
for  his  genius.    They  excuse  his  irregularities  as  due  to  the  influence  of  a  bar- 
barous age,  but  do  not  wish  to  have  these  faults  spoken  of  as  beauties.    They  say: 
"No  man  will  deny  but  that  our  immortal  Shakespeare  has  fallen  into  absurdities 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  inferior  Poet;  but  though  we  can  excuse  the  in- 
equalities and  imperfections  of  such  an  elevated  Genius,  yet  we  should  not  readily 

1 

pardon  the  Critic  who  should  attempt  to  vindicate  them."    The  Reviewers  insist  that 
they  are  weary  of  conjectures  and  observations  upon  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare  and 
hope  there  will  be  nothing  more  written  on  the  subject.    In  reply  to  those  commen- 
tators who  say  that  Shakespeare  was  not  acquainted  with  the  classics,  they  say  that 
if  this  is  true  it  proves  him  the  greater  genius.    The  Reviewers  think  that  by  de- 
nying the  ability  of  Shakespeare  to  get  material  from  the  ancients,  that  they  show 
that  nature  was  all  his  art.    Three  editions  of  Shakespeare  are  criticised,  Edward 
Capell's,  George  Steeven's,  and  Dr.  Johnson's.    Not  much  is  said  of  the  first  two, 
except  in  commendation  of  their  care  and  skill  in  collating  the  old  quarto  impress- 
ions, and  "improving"  Shakespeare's  text.    Over  forty  pages  are  given  to  discussion 
of  the  merits  and  faults  of  Johnson's  edition.    They  say  that  "among  so  many  ingen- 
ious scholiasts  that  have  employed  themselves  in  elucidating  his  writings,  hardly 

2 

one  of  them  hath  been  found  in  any  degree  worthy  of  him;"  they  make  no  exception 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  learned  Doctor  says  that  Shakespeare  "sacrifices  virtue  to  conven- 
ience and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to 

3  4 
write  without  any  moral  purpose."    The  Reviewers  agree  that  this  is  a  "very  capital" 

defect,  from  which  they  shall  endeavor  to  exculpate  him.    In  defence  of  Shakespeare 
they  say:  "But  if  it  be  admitted,  as  our  Editor  actually  admits,  that  a  system  of 
social  duty  may  be  selected  from  his  writings,  and  that  his  precepts  and  axioms 

1.  Vol.  22,  p.  121.  2.  Vol.  33,  p.  286.  3  &  4.  Vol.  33,  p.  291. 
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were  virtuous;  we  may  justly  ask,  whether  they  are  less  bo  for  dropping  casually 
from  him?    Must  a  writer  be  charged  with  making  a  sacrifice  of  virtue,  because  he 
does  not  professedly  inculcate  it  .     .     .  It  is  doubtless  always  the  moralist's 
duty,  to  strive  at  least,  to  make  the  world  better;  but  we  should  find  it  no  consid- 
erable merit  in  a  comic  poet,  to  be  able  to  divert  and  amuse  the  world  without  mak- 
ing it  worse;  especially  if  he  should  occasionally  drop  such  virtuous  precepts  and 
axioms  as  would  serve  to  form  a  system  of  social  duty.    We  are,  for  these  reasons, 
so  far  from  thinking  that  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  the  fault  here 
censured  that  we  think  he  stands  in  need  of  no  other  excuse  than  our  Editor  hath  on 
another  occasion  made  for  him,  viz.  ,  his  ignorance  of  poetical  composition.    He  did 
not  know  that  the  rules  of  criticism  required  the  drama  to  have  a  particular  moral; 
nor  did  he  conceive  himself  bound  as  a  poet,  to  write  like  a  philosopher.    He  car- 
ries his  persons,  therefore,  indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  for  the  same 
reason  he  makes  them  laugh  and  cry  in  the  same  piece;  and  is  justifiable  on  the  same 
principles;  it  is  a  strict  imitation  of  nature;  and  Shakespeare  is  the  Poet  of 
Nature.    Were  our  Poet  now  living,  and  possessed  of  Dr.  Johnson's  critical  know- 
ledge, we  presume  he  would  make  no  more  nor  greater  sacrifices  of  virtue  to  conven- 
ience than  his  Editors  may  have  done  .     .     .  Shakespeare  did  not  presume  to  limit 

the  designs  of  providence  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  poetical  justice;  but  hath  dis- 

1 

played  the  sun  shining,  as  it  really  does,  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

2 

"Our  immortal  poet"  is  next  charged  with  the  want  of  connection  and 

consistence  in  his  plots.    From  this  and  from  the  charge  of  paying  no  regard  to 

distinction  of  time  or  place,  the  Reviewers  do  not  attempt  to  defend  him,  for  the 

3 

"barbarity  of  the  age  extenuates  this."  Johnson  criticizes  Shakespeare's  comic 
scenes  as  vulgar,  but  the  Reviewers  say:  "For  our  part,  however,  we  think  that 
Shakespeare  is  sometimes  peculiarly  happy  in  hitting  off  that  kind  of  sheer  wit;  for 


1.  Vol.  33,  pp.  291-2.  2.  Vol.  33,  p.  292.  3.  Vol.  33,  p.  292. 
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which  some  modem  writers^ particularly  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  have  been  so  generally 
1 

admired. " 

Other  faults  which  Johnson  criticizes  are,  too  great  a  fondness  for 

quibbles  and  puns,  and  the  weakness  of  his  set  speeches.    The  former  is  attributed 

by  the  Reviewers  to  the  "necessity  of  Shakespeare  accomodating  himself  in  this  par- 

2 

ticular  so  frequently  to  the  humour  and  taste  of  the  times"  that  it  had  "rendered  a 

practice  habitual  to  him,  which  his  own  better  taste  and  judgment  could  not  fail  to 
2 

condemn."    In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  Reviewers  say  that  "it  is  very  seldom  that 

3 

Shakespeare  appears  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  straining  his  faculties." 

Among  the  characteristics  for  which  the  Reviewers  commend  Shakespeare 

is  "that  remarkable  modesty,  which  caused  him  to  think  so  lightly  of  his  own  pro- 
4 

ductions."    They  also  admire  his  imagination,  though  they  shall  "oftentimes  be  ob- 

5 

liged  to  condemn  his  judgment."    The  general  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward 
Shakespeare  is  one  which  shows  him  great  respect  and  admiration,  and  which  excuses 
his  irregularities  because  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Among  the  most  important  revisions  or  imitations  of  Shakespeare  that 
are  criticized  are  "Falstaff's  Wedding,"  by  Mr.  Kendrick;  the  "History  of  King  Lear" 
by  Colman;  the  "Students,  a  comedy  altered  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "Florizel 
and  Perditta,  or  the  Winters'  Tale,"  by  David  Garrick,  and  "Edward  III."    The  gener- 
al attitude  toward  these  revisions  is  one  of  commendation.    In  regard  to  "King  Lear" 
they  say,  "The  admirers  of  Shakespeare  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Colman  for  having  refined 
the  excellent  tragedy  of  King  Lear  'from  the  alloy  of  Tate,  which  has  so  long  been 
suffered  to  debase  it.'    There  are  in  our  opinions,  several  very  judicious  altera- 
tions made  in  this  revisal  of  one  of  our  most  capital  dramas;  though  in  some  re- 
spects, perhaps,  the  critics  may  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  this  ingenious  Editor; 

6 

and  it  is  also  equally  probable  that  no  two  of  them  will  agree  in  their  decisions." 
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1 

"The  Winter's  Tele"  was  cleared  of  the  "absurdity"  of  the  "monstrous  space  of  six- 

2  3 
teen  years"  and  was  "reduced  from  five  to  a  more  regular  piece  of  three  acts." 

"The  play  of  'Edward  the  third'  resembles,  in  stile,  the  historical  pieces  of 
Shakespeare;  but  it  is  too  destitute  of  the  masterly  strokes  of  that  exquisite  Gen- 
ius to  make  it  worth  preserving  either  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  or  the  Read- 
4 

er's  entertainment."    In  spite  of  the  Reviewers'  defence  of  Shakespeare,  these  crit- 
icisms upon  the  revisions  show  that  their  opinions  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
classical  ideals. 

The  other  early  dramatists  are  not  considered  with  the  same  reverence 
as  was  Shakespeare.    "We  doubt,  however,  that  Massinger,  together  with  many  others 
of  the  once  famed  English  Poets  have  already  proceeded  too  far  in  the  road  to  ob- 
livion, ever  to  be  brought  back;  whatever  may  be  the  endeavors  of  their  few  remain- 
ing friends,  for  that  purpose.     .         As  to  Mas singer,  his  works,  indeed,  may  stand 
a  fairer  chance  of  being  still  read.    His  manner  is  not  yet  obsolete,  nor  will  be, 
while  a  taste  for  his  great  contemporary,  Shakespeare,  continues  to  prevail;  for  of 

all  our  dramatic  poets,  none  comes  so  near  to  that  immortal  Genius  as  the  Writer 

5 

whose  productions  are  here  recommended."    They  think  that  most  of  the  old  comedies 

ought  to  be  revised,  "as  there  is  too  much  licentiousness  in  almost  every  one  of 

them;  but  great  care  and  skill  would  be  required  in  using  the  liberty  of  altering 

them,  lest  the  manly  vigor,  and  sterling  wit  of  their  original  authors  be  too  much 
6 

impaired. " 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  do  not  place  undue  emphasis  upon  the  diction  of 
dramas,  yet  they  nearly  always  remark  as  to  whether  it  is  good.    Some  quotations 
may  best  show  their  style  of  criticism  upon  the  language  of  the  plays.    In  "Zingis" 
by  Alexander  Dow,  the  "diction  is  elegant,  animated,  and  poetical  in  a  high  degree; 
often  melting  into  the  pathetic,  and  frequently  rising  into  the  region  of  the  sub- 

1,  2,  3.  Vol.  26,  p.  151.       4.Vol.  22,  p.  218.  5.  Vol.  24,  pp. 200-01. 
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29. 

1 

lime;"  in  "The  English  Merchant,"  Colman's  "diction  is  pure,  spirited  and  unaffect- 

c 

ed  in  one  word,  natural ; "  Mrs.  Sheridan's  "The  Discovery" "is  easy  and  correct  in  the 
3 

language;"  they  are  pleased  with  the  "Double  Mistake,"  "on  account  of  the  easy  po- 

4 

liteness  of  the  language;"  the  language  in  "Dorval,"  by  Diderot  is  "pure  and  ex- 
5 

pressive."    These  quotations  show  some  of  their  favorable  criticisms,  but  all  of 

the  plays,  even  some  that  were  very  successful  and  entertaining,  are  not  pleasing 

in  their  diction.    "The  Siege  of  Aquileia"  is  marked  by  "general  poverty  of  lan- 

6  7 
guage;"    "The  Jealous  Wife"  by  Colman,  is  "inelegant  of  diction;"  "Titus  Vespasian" 

6 

"has  given  us  some  pleasure,  though  our  author's  language  be  not  the  most  poetical." 

The  Reviewers  say  that  "language  in  plays  should  copy  polite  conversation  and  may 

9 

in  particular  scenes  be  allowed  to  rise  higher,  on  the  authority  of  Horace."  In 
spite  of  their  admiration  for  easy  language,  this  criticism  of  Mr.  Foots' s  dramatic 
works,  shows  that  they  do  not  like  to  have  this  ease  carried  too  far:    "In  the  exe- 
cution .     .    they  are  sometimes  loose,  negligent  and  unfinished,  seeming  rather  to 
be  the  hasty  productions  of  a  man  of  genius,  whose  Pegasus,  though  indu'd  with  fire, 

has  no  inclination  for  fatigue,  than  the  labour 'd  finishings  of  a  professed  drama- 

10 

tist  aiming  at  immortality. " 

11 

Quibbles  and  puns  are  thought  of  as  "contemptible"  and  inexcusable  in 
modern  writers.    The  Reviewers  do  not  consider  the  drama  the  place  for  much  figura- 
tive language.    "The  Banishment  of  Cicero,"  by  Richard  Cumberland,  "might  more 
properly  have  been  called  a  Dramatic  Poem  than  a  Tragedy,  as  the  subject  is  inappro- 
priate for  the  stage,  and  the  language  seems  too  metaphorical  and  declamatory  to 

rouze  our  passions,  which  are  more  easily  awakened  by  the  genuine  simplicity  of 

12 

Nature,  than  by  all  the  colouring  cf  the  richest  classical  expression."    In  this 
same  connection,  they  declare  that  fustian,  bombast,  and  fine  writing  should  be  ex- 

1.  Vol.  40,  p.  51.  2.  Vol.  36,  p.  229.  3.  Vol.  28,  p.  167. 
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eluded  from  real  tragedy.     "Fine  writing,"  they  say,  "consists  in  picking  up  choice 

word3,  and  clothing  a  sentiment  in  tinsel  foppery,  which  had  been  more  forcible  if 

1 

left  naked  and  unadorned."  Epithets  and  expletives  should  be  used  rather  sparingly. 
Mixed  metaphors  are  severely  criticized. 

Blank  verse  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  verse  forms  for  the 

drama,  "for  it  produces  all  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  prose,  at  the  same  time  the 

2 

ear  may  still  distinguish  and  enjoy  all  the  proportions  of  a  justly  varied  harmony." 

In  criticizing  Hall  Hurston's  "The  Countess  of  Salisbury,"  they  advise  the  author, 

"to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  in  his  future  productions,  the  disagreeable  hiatus, 

which  occurs  at  the  end  of  many  a  line  in  this  play,  and  destroys  the  harmony  of 
3 

his  numbers."    The  blank  odes,  introduced  as  a  chorus  in  Mr.  Glover's  tragedy, 

4 

"Medea,"  are  said  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  ears  long  accustomed  to  rhyme." 

Dialect  and  provincialisms  are  disagreeable  to  the  refined  taste  of  the 

Monthly  Reviews.    "The  Fatal  Discovery,"  a  tragedy,  is  criticized  on  account  of  the 

Gaelic  names  of  the  characters,  Kathull,  Durstan,  Ronan,  Connan,  and  Rivine,  and  the 

place,  Lochlin.    These  names,  they  said, are  not  "suited  to  solemnity  and  elegance 

5 

or  compatible  with  poetry  and  distress."    The  dialect  of  this  drama  is  "uncouth, 
neither  suitable  to  the  epic  nor  the  drama."    Joseph  Reed's  comic  opera,  "Tom 
Jones,"  is  commended  because  Western  and  Honour  have  been  divested  of  their  provin- 
cial dialect,  "that  the  attention  of  the  performers  might  not  be  drawn  off  from 

6 

more  important  objects." 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  do  not  like  plays  that  have  irregular  plots. 
They  like  to  see  good  motivation,  climaxes  that  are  correctly  led  up  to,  and  con- 
clusive catastrophes.    The  scenes,  they  think,  should  be  of  moderate  length  and 
should  be  artfully  connected.    Mrs.  Sheridan's  "The  Discovery"  is  criticized  "for 

7 

the  length  and  langour  of  some  of  the  scenes,  which  almost  deviate  into  preaching." 
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They  think  that  plots  should  be  well  sustained,  so  that  the  interest 

will  not  flag.    Of  Metastasio's  "Demophoon"  they  say:     "There  is  a  variety  in  the 

distress  that  leads  us  from  one  sensation  to  another,  and  the  event  is  so  finely 

1 

suspended,  that  attention  and  curiosity  are  continually  kept  awake."    A  variety  of 
incidents  and  entertaining  stage  business  are  considered  desirable  and  in  many  kinds 
of  plays  even  necessary.    In  Colman's  comedy,  "The  Jealous  Wife,"  the  incidents, 

they  say/ are  various,  striking,  and  interesting.    Attention  is  agreeably  kept  alive 

2 

throughout,  and  every  Act  is  full  of  business  and  contrivance."  "The  incidents  as 
they  are  found  in  Mr.  Mallet's  tragedy,  'Elvira,'  are  simple,  natural,  and  affect- 
ing, and  arise  out  of  one  another  with  very  little  intervention  of  art  in  the  decor- 

3 

at ions  furnished  by  the  poet." 

Although  the  Reviewers  severely  criticize  some  poor  attempts  at  opera, 
yet  they  say  much  in  the  defence  of  the  combination  of  good  drama  and  good  music. 
Some  critics  had  thought  operas  a  fad,  but  to  them  they  seemed  "to  be  the  very  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  success  of  some  late  attempts  to  display  that  undoubted 

4 

union  which  subsists  between  the  powers  of  Music  and  Poetry."    In  criticizing  "Al- 

mena,"  an  opera,  they  say:    "After  all,  it  is  some  encomium  on  this  production,  that 

we  have  not  thought  it  altogether  beneath  criticism,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 

case  with  performances  of  this  nature.    We  have  some  hopes,  however,  it  will  not  be 

so  for  the  future,  especially  if  the  encouragement  at  present  given  by  the  town 

should  continue  to  excite  the  emulation  of  Writers  to  excel  in  this  species  of  com- 
5 

position."    They  defend  their  views  in  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  combination 

of  poetry  and  music  by  reminding  one  that  "Aristotle  reckons  music  and  scenery 

6 

among  the  parts  of  Tragedy." 

Although  the  Monthly  Reviewers  are  somewhat  confused  and  indefinite  in 
their  statements  concerning  the  keeping  of  the  three  unities,  their  general  theory, 

1.  Vol.  37,  p.  92.  2.  Vol.  24,  p.  183.  3.  Vol.  28,  p.  67. 
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in  regard  to  the  matter,  was  that  they  should  be  kept  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
nature.    In  reply  to  a  statement  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  a  drama  would  be  ex- 
cellent if  regulated  by  Aristotle's  rules,  they  say:     "This  is  true  that  rules  must 
fashion  the  man,  which  the  poet  is  to  animate;  he  will  otherwise  animate  a  monster  , 
he  will  give  motion  without  grace,  and  exert  strength  to  beat  the  air.    The  rules, 
however,  that  are  thus  necessary  to  the  poet  are  very  different  from  the  unities  of 
time  and  place;  they  are  by  the  critic  deduced  from  nature,  and  by  the  genius  will 
be  found  in  it.    Nature  is  at  once  the  test  of  the  critic  and  the  poet;  as  far  as 

rules  direct  a  general  conformity  to  nature,  they  are  no  more  than  a  transcript  of 

1 

her  law,  they  are  so  far  binding  upon  all  who  profess  an  imitative  art."    In  spite 
of  this  limitation  they  place  upon  the  observance  of  the  unities,  they  commend  sev- 
eral authors  for  keeping  them.    They  also  regret  that  so  many  of  our  best  dramatic 
poets  wrote  before  the  taste  of  the  nation  was  formed,  and  at  a  time  when  the  three 

unities  little  observed.    "The  unities  are  essential  to  the  drama,"  they  say, 

2 

"though  not  in  that  degree  as  hath  been  asserted  by  the  critics."    In  regard  to  the 

unity  of  place,  they  believe  that  a  change  from  one  town  to  another  is  permissible 

2 

if  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  --  "Cyprus  and  Venice"  would  be  near  enough,  but 

2 

"England  and  China"  would  be  beyond  the  limit  of  distance.    They  hold  the  same  kind 
of  view  in  regard  to  unity  of  time,  for  they  think  the  extent  of  time  in  the  "Win- 
ter's Tale"  much  too  long,  but  they  would  not  confine  the  whole  action  to  twenty- 
four  hours.    They  say:     "The  unity  of  time,  is,  indeed,  so  far  essential  to  the 
drama,  that  the  successive  actions  represented  must  be  confined  to  the  time  of  act- 
ual representation,  although  the  intervals  between  them  may  be  as  long  as  the  poet 

pleases,  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  character,  and  that  of  the 

3 

design  of  the  fable."  They  think  that  French  poets  have  adopted  the  unities  to  an 
unnecessary  degree.    They  do  not  believe  in  too  great  an  adherence  to  the  unity  of 
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action,  lest  the  play  be  monotonous,  but  they  any  that  "the  unity  cf  action  is  suf- 
ficiently observed  when  a  single  end  is  oroposed,  to  which  all  the  means  made  use 

1 

of,  in  the  piece,  effectually  tend."  They  really  believe  that  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  observe  the  unities,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  if  the  author's  genius 
be  guidea  by  nature. 

The  Reviewers  are  very  fond  of  true  humor  in  plays,  but  they  object 
seriously  to  anything  indelicate.    "Character  and  humour  are  the  very  soul  of  come- 
dy, without  which  incident,  sentiment,  language,  and  even  wit,  will  be  as  a  body  in 

2 

which  the  soul  is  wanting,  'a  kneaded  clod.'"    Of  the  ancient  dramatists,  Plautus 

3 

is  said  to  "abound  with  the  keenest  wit  and  the  highest  humour."    Moliere  is  called 

4 

"that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  true  comedy."    Samuel  Foote,  who  was  indebted  to 

5 

him  for  sources  and  inspiration,  is  called  a  "modern  Proteus,"  and  is  said  to  have 

the  power  to  treat  the  town  to  a  heartier  laugh  than  any  other  of  the  theatrical 

geniuses.    The  chief  ones  of  his  plays  that  are  criticized  are  "The  Mayor  of  Garrat" 

a  comedy  in  two  acts;  "The  Commissary,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts;  and  "Dr.  Last  in 

his  Chariot."    David  Garrick  is  highly  conwended  for  his  humorous  prologues  and 

epilogues;  two  that  are  particularly  mentioned  are  the  prologue  to  the  revision  of 

the  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  the  epilogue  to  Mallet's  tragedy,  "Elvira."    Some  parts  of 

6 

Goldsmith's  "The  Goodnatured  Man"  are  said  to  be  "truly  comic,"  and  to  "shew  the 

6 

writer  to  be  a  man  of  genius."    Colman's  plays  are  pleasing  in  their  humor;  "The 

English  Merchant"  is  enlivened  by  a  "vein  of  comedy  which  runs  through  the  whole 

7  8 
play;"    "The  Clandestine  Marriage"  has  some  "truly  comic  scenes;"  "The  Jealous  Wife" 

9 

"abounds  with  highly  diverting  humour."    Among  the  other  plays  commended  for  their 

10  11 

humor  are:    "The  Farmer's  Return  from  London:  An  Interlude,"    "Tom  Jones,"  "Damon 

12  13 
and  Phillida,"  "The  School  for  Guardians,"  "The  Songs  and  Recitative  of  Orpheus:  an 
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1  2 

English  Burletta,"  "The  Plaindeuler , "  and  others.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

concerning  "The  School  for  Rakes,"  which  was  probably  written  by  Mrs.  Griffiths,  it 

is  6&id:    "This  piece  is  not  much  calculated  to  excite  laughter,  but  it  produces 

3 

higher  pleasure  than  laughter  can  give."     The  Reviewers  are  not  disinclined  to  en- 
joy laughable  farces  now  and  then.     In  criticizing  "Neck  or  Nothing,  a  Farce  in  Two 
Acts,"  they  say:     "If  we  say  that  this  is  a  laughable  entertainment,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  saying  as  much  for  it  as  the  unknown  Author  expects  or  desires;  for  sure  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  look  for  any  higher  encomium  on  a  production  which  can  pre- 
tend to  nothing  more  than  the  mere  diversion  of  an  audience.     .     .    it  was  impossi- 
ble for  even  Dennis  himself,  could  he  have  been  there,  not  to  have  laughed  at  the 
4 

performance." 

When  the  Reviewers  excused  Shakespeare's  deviation  from  poetical  just- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  his  ignorance  of  poetical  composition,  they  agreed,  neverthe- 

5 

less,  that  it  was  a  "very  capital* defect.    They  believe  that  all  enlightened  play- 
wrights should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  poetical  justice;  that  they  should  have  a 
moral  purpose;  that  they  should  make  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil;  and  be  care- 
ful to  shew  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  for  the  wicked.    In  criticizing  plays, 

the  Reviewers  nearly  always  consider  whether  there  is  a  good  moral  or  not,  and 

6 

whether  the  play  is  instructive.    Lillo's  "Arden  of  Fever sham"  is  said  to  be  in- 
structive but  no  reason  is  given  for  its  being  considered  so.    The  proposed  moral 

of  "Cymon,  A  Dramatick  Romance,"  "that  there  is  no  magic  like  virtue,  is  a  very  good 
7/ 

one."    Numerous  other  plays  are  mentioned  as  having  good  morals,  among  them  "The 

8  9 
Sister,"  bv  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  "The  Discovery,"  by  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  "The 

10  11 
Courtezans,"  "The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  by  Garrick  and  Colman,  and  "The  Way  to 

12  13 
Keep  Him"  are  said  to  have  no  morals,  while  "The  Plain  Dealer"  and  "Daphne  and  A- 

1.  Vol.  37,  p.  393.  2.  Vol.  34,  p.  37.  3.  Vol.  40,  p.  153. 
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1  2 
mintor"  and  "The  Suspicious  Husband"  are  said  to  be  immoral.    Not  only  do  the  Month- 
ly Reviewers  expect  plays  to  have  morals,  but  they  expect  the  author  to  make  them 
very  apparent;  they  say,  concerning  "The  Siege  of  Aquileia,"  a  tragedy:     "We  shall 
dismiss  this  applauded  tragedy  with  observing  only,  that  as  it  has  been  customary 
for  dramatic  Writers,  to  point  out  the  moral  of  the  piece,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
our  Author's  neglect,  or  oversight,  in  this  respect,  the  more  remarkable,  as,  from 

a  person  of  his  character,  the  observance  of  this  rule  might  have  been  more  partic- 
3 

ularly  expected." 

Historical  accuracy  in  dramas  is  considered  very  desirable,  but  is  not 

required  if  the  play  can  be  made  better  by  deviating  from  facts.    The  Reviewers, 

however,  remark  upon  these  changes  in  a  way  that  sounds  as  if  they  were  apologizing 

for  a  deficiency.    More  important  than  historical  accuracy  is  the  requirement  that 

the  play  be  true  to  life.    Events  must  turn  out  as  one  would  expect;  the  people  must 

not  do  anything  which  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  their  character;  in  short  they 

4 

wish  each  play  to  be  "a  natural  performance." 

The  Reviewers  feel  that  the  success  of  the  characters  in  plays  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  actors.    They  say:  "Even  the  immortal  Shakespeare  lay  neglect- 
ed on  the  shelves  of  booksellers,  and  lanquished  on  the  stage,  till  Mr.  Garrick, 

that  inimitable  master  of  the  human  passions,  called  forth  in  his  action,  the  latent 

5 

beauties  of  that  greatest  ornament  of  the  English  drama."    Their  attitude  toward 

actors  is  kindly,  and  they  often  give  them  good  advice.    While  they  do  not  believe 

that  rules  can  make  an  actor,  they  say  that  it  is  "certain  there  are  precepts  and 

cautions,  which,  duly  observed,  will  not  only  greatly  assist  those  whose  natural 

talents  would  otherwise  never  raise  them  to  any  perfection,  but  will  prevent  those 

6 

of  the  best  talents,  from  falling  into  absurdities."  They  criticize  the  disagree- 
able habit  that  some  actors  have  of  over-acting  their  parts,  but  consider  the  mon- 

1.  Vol.  33,  p.  326.  2.  Vol.  23,  p.  465.  3.  Vol.  22,  p.  228. 
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otony  of  some  actors  equally  objectionable.    However,  most  of  their  criticism  of 

actors  is  favorable.    Among  those  who  receive  the  highest  praise  is  David  Garrick, 

1 

"the  great  object  of  imitation  among  the  inferior  eons  of  the  buskin."    Mrs.  Cibber, 

2 

who  had  been  "malignantly  criticized"  by  some,  is  defended  and  spoken  of  as  she 

"who  has  for  near  thirty  years  past  been  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Eng- 

3  4 
lish  stage."    Mrs.  Clive ,  "that  excellent  comic  actress"  is  commended  both  for  her 

plays  and  for  her  acting. 

In  their  criticisms  upon  the  drama,  the  Reviewers  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  different  characters  in  the  plays.    The  chief  requirements  that  they 
make  are  that  the  characters  be  consistent  with  their  setting,  and  with  themselves; 
that  they  be  well-marked;  and  that  they  be  new  and  original  enough  to  be  interest- 
ing.   It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  quote  some  of  their  most  interesting  criticisms  of 
character.    Concerning  "The  Desert  Island,"  they  say:    "This  ingenious  author  would 
not,  however,  do  amiss  to  remember  that  conformity  of  sentiment  in  the  same  charact- 
er and  propriety  of  speech  in  all,  are  not  the  least  considerable  objects  of  the 
5 

drama."    The  characters  in  Metastasio's  plays  are  in  several  cases  severely  criti- 
cized.   The  character  of  Mandane,  like  most  of  the  others  in  the  play  "Artaxerxes , " 
is  said  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural.    "Artaxerxes,  we  suppose,  was  intend- 
ed to  be  an  amiable  character;  but  this  amiable  man  orders  the  execution  of  his 
brother  upon  the  slightest  suspicions,  and  shows  great  weakness  of  conduct. 
The  character  and  conduct  of  Artaban  are,  if  possible,  more  absurd  than  those  of 

Artaxerxes  are  weak.     .     .    In  short,  there  is  hardly  one  character  in  this  play 

6 

that  has  any  claim  to  nature  or  common  sense."    In  his  opera,  "Titus,"  the  charact- 

7 

ers  are  said  to  be  "generally  in  nature,"  although  "the  love  of  Sextus  for  Vitellia 
8  9 
is  improbable."    The  character  of  Titus  is  "admirably  maintained  through  the  whole," 
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and  "does  the  highest  honor  to  human  nature."    The  characters  in  the  play  "Demetri- 

2 

us"  are  not  so  well  drawn  as  those  in  "Titus."    Cleonice  is  " unnatural ; "  "Barsene" 

3  4 
is  "insipid  and  insignif icent; "  Olinthus  is  "without  weight  or  dignity."    The  char- 
acter of  Major  Sturgeon  in  Samuel  Foote's  "The  Mayor  of  Garrat"  is  said  to  be  "new 

5 

and  highly  wrought  up."    Colman's  comedy  "The  Jealous  Wife, "while  generally  commend- 

6 

ed,  nevertheless  is  marked,  they  say,  by  "the  impropriety  of  its  characters."  "Mrs. 

7 

Oakley  is  not  really  jealous,  because  she  has  no  delicacy;"  "the  lover  Charles  is 

8 

most  disgusting  in  his  craze  for  drink  and  his  behavior  toward  Harriot,"  who  "ap- 
pears to  be  a  girl  of  some  sentiment,  but  has  none  of  that  vivacity  or  sensibility 

9 

which  renders  a  character  affecting."    They  say  that  the  character  of  Sir  Harry 

Beagle  is  humorous,  but  that  his  disgusting  Jockey  style  cf  speech  shows  the  Author 

to  be  no  nice  judge  of  nature.    Alexander  Dow's  tragedy,  "Zingis,"  is  marked,  they 

10 

say,  by  "a  thorough  display  of  human  nature  in  its  most  magnificent  state,"  and  by 

11 

"strongly  marked,  interesting,  distinguished,  and  natural  characters."    Among  the 

12 

other  plays  commended  because  of  their  characters  are:    "Tom  Jones,"  "The  School  for 

13  14  15  16  17 

Rakes,"  "The  Courtezans,"  "Dorval,"  "The  Way  to  Keep  Him,"  and  "The  Sister."  "The 

18  19  20 

Coffee-House  or  Fair  Fugitive,"  "Telemachus,"  "The  Scythians,"  and  "The  Siege  of 
21 

Aquileia"  are  adversely  criticized  because  of  their  characterization.    "The  Clan- 

22 

destine  Marriage"  is  said  to  have  "no  new  characters,"  but  the  Reviewers  show  that 

they  appreciate  a  playwright's  hardships  when  they  say,  "if  that  be  a  fault,  we 

shall  more  readily  excuse  it,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  real 

character  which  hath  not  already  been  exhibited  upon  the  stage;  so  that  in  this 

23 

respect  anything  truly  original  is  hardly  to  be  expected." 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  criticism  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers  upon 
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the  drama,  the  conclusion  is  that  they  were  friends  of  the  stage  who  wiehed  to  see 
it  improved  and  uplifted,  and  who,  fcy  their  kindly  though  sometimes  rather  severe 
criticism  were  doing  much  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 


39. 

CHAPTER  III. 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  ESSAY. 

The  essays  criticized  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers  during  the  years  from 
1760-1770,  are  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  only  those  that  may  be  said  to  be 
literary  subjects  will  be  taken  account  of. 

The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  towards  the  classics  and  the  classical 

influence  is  6hown  to  some  extent  in  the  criticism  of  essays.    An  essay  called  "A 

New  Estimate  of  Manners  and  Principles:  Or  a  Comparison  between  Ancient  and  Modern 
1 

Times,"  is  enthusiastic  in  advocating  the  study  of  English  literature  instead  of 

the  classics.    The  Reviewers  consider  this  matter  seriously  and  decide  that  the 

author  is  right  in  part,  but  they  would  only  limit  the  study  of  the  classics  and 

2 

devote  the  extra  time  to  English.    Another  essay  by  Joseph  Priestley  concerning  the 

Latin  compositions  that  school  children  were  required  to  write  was  commended;  for 

the  Reviewers  believe  that  although  pupils  should  understand  the  classics,  they 

should  write  in  their  own  language.    An  essay  which  tries  to  prove  that  the  English 

language  is  much  more  expressive  than  Latin,  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  Shakespeare 

with  Virgil,  is  very  satirically  criticized  by  the  Reviewers,  who  end  by  saying: 

"We  meet  with  many  other  objections  to  the  language  and  writings  of  the  ancients 

equally  trifling  and  inconclusive;  such  as  that  they  were  contrary  to  nature,  etc., 

etc.  all  which  are  below  our  notice,  as  they  are  partially  intended  to  exalt  the 

immortal  Ossian  above  the  poor  blind  bard  of  Greece.    Ossian,  you  must  know,  always 

3 

paints  from  nature:  Homer  seldom  or  never!"    The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  in  re- 
gard to  the  classics  seems  to  be  somewhat  uncertain,  for  in  criticizing  R.  Keding- 
ton's  "Dissertations  on  the  Iliad,"  they  take  the  side  of  the  moderns.    When  the 
author  says,  "Homer  is  the  best,  divine  Poet,"  and  that  "the  Iliad  is  the  purest 
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fountain,  a  luxuriant  garden,  a  vast  treasure,  a  most  rich  mine,  a  most  capacious 

1 

mirror,"  the  Reviewers  accuse  him  of  being  "very  rhapsodical."    "Must  the  Iliad  at 
this  time  of  day  be  the  standard  of  poetical  perfection?    Must  every  poem  sing  of 
blood-thirsty  Heroes,  and  jarring  Gods  and  Goddesses?    .     .    V/e  should  be  sorry  if 
this  was  true;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  perceive,  that  their  Godships  are 
going  out  of  fashion;  and  to  the  honour  of  modern  taste,  all  the  pagan  mechanism  of 
poetry  is  exploded  by  the  best  Writers.    Where  invocations  are  thought  necessary,  it 
is  certainly  more  natural  and  agreeable  to  invoke  the  Virtues  and  noble  Faculties 
of  the  Mind  than  to  call  upon  Mars  or  Minerva;  and  to  describe  the  conflict  of  vio- 
lent passions  which  agitate  the  human  frame,  must  have  a  more  pleasing  and  useful 
effect,  than  a  detail  of  idle  disputes  among  a  pack  of  scolding  Gods  and  Goddesses. 

  We  do  not,  however,  mention  these  absurdities  as  faults  which  are  to  be  imputed 

to  Homer,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  objections  to  the  Iliad,  considered  as  a  piece 
of  modern  entertainment.    We  must  distinguish  between  the  Poet  and  the  Poem.  His 
faults  in  general,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  but  to  the  age  he  lived  in;  but 
though  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  justify  the  Bard, 
yet  surely  in  these  days  of  refinement,  it  shews  great  inelegance  of  taste,  and  de- 
pravity of  sentiment,  to  vindicate  and  admire  all  the  unnatural  images  and  descrip- 
2 

tions  in  the  Iliad." 

There  are  a  few  translations  from  the  classics  among  the  essays  criti- 
cized, the  two  most  important  being,  "The  Banquet,  a  Dialogue  of  Plato  Concerning 
Love,"  translated  by  Sydenham,  and  Xenophon's  "Memoirs  of  Socrates"  by  Sarah  Field- 
ing.   The  translator  of  the  former  is  commended  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his 

original,  his  replete  notes,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greece;  but  they 

3 

say,  "to  say  the  whole  in  one  word,  Plato  is  unfashionable."    However,  they  do  not 
consider  the  Dialogue  unpleasing,  although  "it  is  not  altogether  conducted  in  a  man- 
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ner  suitable  to  the  modern  taste.    For  though  it  affords  abundant  matter  on  -which 

to  exercise  serious  thought  and  philosophical  speculation,  yet  it  is  not  inter- 

1 

spersed  with  those  warm  images ,  which  quicken  the  pulee."    Of  the  latter  essay,  they 

simply  remark  concerning  the  difficulty  of  preserving  in  a  translation  "that  elegant 

2 

simplicity  which  is  his  distinguishing  excellence,"  and  commend  Mrs.  Fielding  for 
her  work.    Moor's  "Essays"  6how  strongly  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers. 

While  the  Reviewers  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  ancient  writers, 
yet  they  plainly  have  shown  their  desire  to  revolt  from  the  standards  cf  the  an- 
cient writings.    They  wished  to  acknowledge  no  particular  influence  except  English 
reason,  but  nevertheless  they  consider  a  number  of  foreign  articles,  particularly 
French  and  Italian;  and  are  perhaps  unconsciously  influenced  in  their  criticisms  by 
foreign  standards. 

The  Reviev/ers  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  French. 

They  say,  "The  French  are  doubtless  the  most  artificial  and  systematic  people  in 

3 

Europe.    They  have  a  whole  string  of  arts  and  sciences  unknown  to  other  nations," 

love 

and  also  that  the  French  have  an  immoderate  ^of  wit,  of  paradox,  and  of  refinement. 

While  the  two  chief  essayists  considered  are  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, 

there  are  several  minor  French  essayists  who  should  be  mentioned.    The  Abbe'  Trublet, 

4 

"an  ingenious  and  elegant  Writer,"  has  written  some  essays  which  consist,  according 

to  the  Reviewers,  "of  a  variety  of  judicious  and  pleasing  remarks  on  subjects  of 

4 

literature  and  morality."    M.  Marmontel,  they  say,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  take 
his  place  among  the  Dictators  and  Judges  of  French  Literature."    M.  L.  Abbe'  de  Long- 
champs  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  French  literature  in  which  he  gives  "a 

very  lively  and  striking  picture  of  each  of  the  ages  he  treats  of,  and  points  out, 

5 

with  much  taste  and  judgment,  what  distinguishes  one  century  from  another."  "The 
Two  Ages  of  French  Taste  and  Genius"  by  M.  De  la  Dixmerie,  they  say,  "is  written  in 
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a  lively  and  entertaining  manner."    Their  general  criticism  upon  French  essays  is 
that  they  are  lively  but  sometimes  too  florid  and  declamatory  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
lovers  of  simplicity,  and  persons  of  refined  taste. 


one.    While  they  admire  his  brilliancy,  they  do  not  uphold  his  revolutionary  ideas; 

while  they  approved  of  many  of  the  attacks  upon  him,  they  pitied  him  in  his  exile. 

They  say:     "The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Rousseau's  genius,  the  eloquence  of  his  writings, 

the  singularity  of  his  character,  and  the  variety  of  his  adventures,  are  so  well 

known  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  our  own  country,  that  it 

2 

is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them."    They  consider  that  Voltaire,  Father  G-erdil, 

and  T.  Teres  are  too  harsh  in  their  satires  against  Rousseau,  but  they  hasten  to 

add:    "Not  that  we  mean  to  defend  Mr.  Rousseau's  principles  and  writings  in  general; 

we  have,  on  the  contrary,  frequentlv  endeavored  to  expose  his  want  of  proper  inform- 

3 

ation  with  regard  to  facts,  as  well  as  the  inconsistencies  of  his  reasoning."  They 

express  surprise  at  Mr.  Walpole's  attack  upon  him,  which  they  say    shows  "petulance 
4 

and  insolence,"  and  is  altogether  unworthy  of  the  character  of  one  in  polite  socie- 

5 

ty.  They  say  that  the  merit  of  Rousseau's  "Emile"  is  in  "some  degree  problematical" 
for  although  it  has  an*animated  style,  agreeable  characters  and  entertaining  narra- 


tives," it  lacks  "the  order  and  method,  requisite  to  a  systematical  treatise."  They 

approve  of  his  theories  concerning  the  folly  of  "capriciously  humouring  or  contra- 
8 

dieting  them,"  and  also  respecting  "the  incapacity  of  a  child,  for  entering  into  the 

9 

nature  of  moral  obligations;"  but  they  ridicule  his  plan  of  keeping  the  boy  ignor- 
ant until  he  is  twelve  years  old.    Concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  sensible,  and 
thereby  of  the  intellectual,  faculties  of  youth,  they  say:    "This  part  of  our 
Author's  work  is  not  less  ingenious  than  instructive;  and  is  well  worthy  the  perusal 


The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  Rousseau  is  certainly  a  rational 
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of  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  Educution  of  youth." 

"The  Social  Contract"  is  attacked  by  one  who  calls  himself  a  "citizen 

of  the  world."    The  Reviewers  say,  "his  performance  would  not  be  worth  mentioning, 

did  it  not  serve  to  enhance  the  just  reputation  of  Mr.  Rousseau,  whose  treatise,  if 

in  any  part  defective,  can  only  be  successfully  attacked  by  men  of  superior  genius 
2 

and  understanding." 

The  Reviewers  are  not  the  kind  of  critics  who  defend  a  writer  from  all 
charges  and  overlook  all  faults  for  the  sake  of  merits;  nor  do  they  overlook  all 
merits  because  of  faults.    Although  they  consider  Voltaire  one  of  the  most  sprightly 
and  agreeable  writers  of  the  age,  admire  his  fertile  genius,  and  regard  some  of  the 
biting  satires  against  him  inhuman;  they  do  not  defend  many  of  his  views.    They  sat- 
irically criticize  his  attacks  upon  Christianity,  but  they  do  not  think  he  has 
painted  the  crimes  of  fanatics  black  enough.    They  say,  "He  hath  only  to  reproach 
himself  with  not  having  done  more  to  effect  so  good  a  purpose;  the  very  complaint  of 
these  fanatics,  are  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  history;  bearing  evidences 

that  there  are  still  unhappy  wretches,  who  are  afraid  of  being  cured  of  the  most 

3 

terrible  malady  that  can  attack  the  human  mind." 

Concerning  Voltaire's  "A  Defence  of  my  Uncle,"  they  say:    "Those  read- 
ers who  are  better  pleased  with  a  stroke  of  humour  and  pleasantry,  or  an  illiberal 
jest  upon  serious  subjects,  than  with  sound  reasoning,  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly 
entertained  with  this  defence,  but  men  of  real  learning  and  liberal  manners  will  be 
disgusted  with  it.    It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  the  most  serious  reader  to  peruse 
any  work  of  Voltaire's  without  being  often  tempted  to  laugh,  and  without  admiring 
his  genius;  but  really,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  work  now  before  us  does 
him  no  kind  of  honour.     .     .     .    What  egregious  abuse,  misrepresentation  and  vanity 
is  this!    Strange,  that  men  of  superior  genius,  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  re- 


1.  Vol.  27,  p.  347.  2.  Vol.  30,  p.  575. 


3.  Vol.  29,  p.  486. 
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1 

public  of  letters,  should  thus  disgrace  both  themselves  and  their  profession." 
Some  secret  letters  of  Voltaire's,  published  in  1765,  probably  without  his  permis- 
sion, are  said  to  give  perhaps  a  more  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  writer, 
than  as  if  they  had  been  more  studied  and  elaborate. 

The  essays  of  Nicholas  Machiavelli  are  the  only  Italian  influences  of 
importance  in  this  period.    The  Reviewers,  of  course,  criticize  his  doctrines  se- 
verely.   "Of  all  the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  the  Art  of  Government,  Machiavel 

shews  the  least  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  human  society:     .     .     .    His  slav- 

2 

ish  and  horrid  doctrines,  have  not  escaped  the  censure  they  deserve."    They  did  not 

agree  with  those  who  said  that  Machiavel  was  satirical  against  princes,  but  said 

that  he  was  a  "sincere  Apologist  for  tyranny  and  inhumanity,  in  order  to  obtain  or 

3 

secure  dominion,  as  may  be  farther  concluded  from  his  panegyric  on  Caesar  Borgia." 

They  consider  that  "the  most  pernicious  and  execrable  doctrine,  however,  to  be  met 

with  throughout  Machiavel' s  works,  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his 

'Prince,'  where  he  observes  that  there  are  two  ways  of  deciding  a  contest,  the  one 

by  Laws,  the  other  by  Force;  the  former  being  proper  to  men,  the  latter  to  beasts. 

'But  as  laws  are  not  always  sufficient  to  end  the  difference,  it  becomes  necessary 

sometimes  to  make  use  of  force.    A  Prince,  therefore,  ought  to  know  how  to  resemble 

4 

a  beast  as  well  as  a  man  upon  occasion."*     Although  they  disapprove  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Machiavel' s  "Prince,"  yet  they  "cannot  but  admire  the  acuteness  and  subtlety 
of  this  extraordinary  treatise;  and  though  it  be  iniquitous  and  injurious  to  adopt 
the  maxims  he  there  inculcates,  yet  no  man,  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  a  proper 
share  of  political  knowlege,  ought  to  be  unacquainted  with  them."    Some  of  his  other 
works  are  useful  and  entertaining.     "His  'History  of  Florence'  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed; and  his  political  Discourses  on  Livy,  may,  with  proper  allowances,  be  read 
with  great  advantage.    As  to  his  'Art  of  Vlar,'  though  it  is  mostly  obsolete,  yet  it 

1.  Vol.  37,  p.  499-501.  2.  Vol.  27,  p.  161.  3.  Vol.  27,  p.  165. 

4.  Vol.  27,  p.  165. 
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contains  some  useful  observations.     Nor  must  we  omit  the   'Life  of  Castruccio'  and 

1 

the  facetious  novel  of  ' Belphegor* ". 

The  attitude  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers  toward  a  few  essay  writers  of 
the  preceding  age,  may  be,  in  some  measure,  determined  by  some  incidental  remarks 
and  criticisms  made  concerning  the  publication  of  their  works. 

But  little  is  said  about  Addison  in  the  criticism  of  this  period.  In 

speaking  of  a  Latin  translation  of  his  tragedy  Cato,  they  say,"As  an  ethic  Writer, 

he  certainly  merits  the  most  distinguished  praise,  but  to  give  him  rank  with  the 

best  English  Poets,  must  be  an  ill-judged  compliment,  which,  upon  the  comparison, 

2 

would  rather  diminish  than  increase  his  literary  reputation."    He  ic  again  spoken 
of  as  a  critical  authority,  for  it  was  he  who  unfolded  the  beauties  of  Milton  to  the 
public  eye. 

Defoe  is  mentioned  a  few  times,  but  the  Monthly  Reviewers  evidently  did 

5 

not  care  for  him,  for  they  speak  of  one  piece  as  being  "as  prosaic  as  Daniel  Defoe." 

Som6  posthumous  works  of  Swift  were  published  during  this  period,  and 

the  Reviewers  take  occasion  to  eulogize  him.    However,  they  feel  that  it  would  have 

been  better  if  some  of  these  had  never  been  published  for  they  are  not  nearly  as 

good  as  some  of  his  earlier  works.    In  regard  to  Swift's  general  style  they  say: 

"His  stile  is  nervous,  clear,  concise,  and  manly;  the  facts  seem  to  be  related  with 

accuracy,  moderation,  and  judgment;  and  the  characters  of  the  princes  and  great  men 

4 

of  the  respective  times,  are  drawn  with  equal  freedom  and  impartiality.     .     .  del- 
icacy is  not  always  to  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  this  witty,  but  licentious  Writ- 
5 

er."    Of  the  Letters  to  Stella,  they  say,  "but,  really,  to  us,  fond  as  we  are  of 
the  Dean's  humourous  and  agreeable  vein,  they  have  proved  so  tiresome,  that  some- 
times it  required  a  degree  of  patience,  not  to  throw  down  the  book,  with  the  same 
displeasure  the  Swift  himself  would  have  shewn,  had  it  been  his  lot  to  have  spent 

1.  Vol.  27,  p.  171.  2.  Vol.  29,  p.  305.  3.  Vol.  24,  p.  470. 

4.  Vol.  39,  p.  461.  5.  Vol.  27,  p.  271. 
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as  much  time  over  the  bagatelles  of  any  other  wit  who  might  have  condescended  to 

1 

scribble  himself  down,  in  the  manner  he  did,  in  these  letters."    They  add,  however, 

that  they  threw  some  light  upon  the  politics  of  that  time.    The  Reviewers  use  some 

very  complimentary  epithets  in  referring  to  Swift,  calling  him  "the  inimitable 

2  3  4 

Dean,"  "a  very  favourite  Writer,"  "the  ingenious  Dean,"  and  speak  of  hi6  works  as 

5 

"so  curious,  so  various,  so  entertaining."    They  speak  of  Volume  III  of  his  Works 

as  "a  valuable  collection  of  that  great,  that  universally  admired  genius,  whose 

6 

name  will  reflect  immortal  honour  on  his  country." 

In  refuting  Voltaire's  statement  that  Swift  wrote  against  Christianity, 
the  Reviewers  remark  upon  its  absurdity,  for,  they  say,  "Swift  was  rather  a  bigot, 
(to  the  church  at  least)  than  a  freethinker]  .     .     .     'The  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is  notor- 
iously a  satire  on  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Geneva  in  particular,  and  not  on  the 
Christian  religion  itself.    It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  high  panegyric  on  the 

Church  of  England,  as  approaching,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  nearest  of  all  other 

7 

churches,  to  the  original  gospel  purity  and  perfection." 

Two  imitations  of  Swift  are  criticized.  "A  Plain  and  Easy  Road  to  the 
Land  of  Bliss"  is  said  to  be  "a  dull  and  indecent  Satire  on  the  Methodists,  in  imi- 
tation (as  its  Author,  perhaps,  imagines)  of  the  celebrated  'Tale  of  a  Tub,'  which 

8 

it  resembles  in  no  respect  whatsoever. "    They  add  that  it  is  "contemptible  for  its 

9 

stupidity  and  that  the  dirty  Author  ought  to  be  washed  in  the  horse-pond."  This 
last  remark  shows  that  the  Reviewers  were  not  so  far  above  making  low  remarks  as 
they  tried  to  make  one  believe.    The  other  imitation  was  "The  Battle  of  the  Play- 
ers," in  which  are  introduced  the  characters  of  all  the  actors  and  actresses  on  the 

English  stage.    "This  imitation,"  they  say, "has  somewhat  of  the  form,  but  nothing 

10 

of  the  spirit  of  Swift's  'Battle  of  the  Books.'" 
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The  Reviewers  often  remark  as  to  the  importance  and  worth  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  by  essayists.     "The  subjects  of  Moor's  'Essays'  are  curious  and  enter- 
taining, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  shews,  that  the  Author  is  posses- 

ed  of  very  considerable  talents  for  criticism;  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 

1 

best  Greek  Writers;  and  has  an  elegant  taste  for  polite  literature."    The  subjects 
are:    "Influence  of  Philosophy  upon  the  Fine  Arts,"  "The  composition  of  the  Picture 
described  in  the  Dialogue  of  Cebes,"  and  "Historical  Composition."    An  essay  by 
Abbe  Gues  de  Besplas,  entitled,  "Concerning  the  Causes  of  Public  Happiness"  is  said 
to  abound  with  striking  and  lively  sentiments  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  import- 
ance.   Religious  subjects  are  commended.    "The  proper  illustration  of  the  sacred 

2 

scriptures"  is,  they  say, "an  object  of  the  highest  importance,"  and  "'An  Essay  on 

3 

the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ'  is  interesting  to  every  serious  and  well-disposed  reader." 
In  fact,  they  consider  the  subjects  of  modern  government,  religion,  sciences,  and 
manners  to  be  instructive  and  proper.    They  do  not  consider  long  laboured  criticisms 
about  words  and  phrases  worth  while,  as  they  state  in  their  criticism  upon  Keding- 
ton's  "Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Iliad." 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  are  neither  exact  nor  specific  in  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  diction  of  essays.    They  make  general  statements  as  to  their  clearness, 
elegance,  simplicity,  or  vigor,  but  very  seldom  mention  particular  beauties  or  er- 
rors.   Some  quotations  will  perhaps  best  serve  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sort  of 

criticisms  me.de.    The  style  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Downes,  "though  not  correct,  is 

4 

clear  and  manly;  his  manner  animated;  his  sentiments  just  and  often  striking." 

"Mr.  John  Alexander  was  remarked  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  clearness  of  perception 

5 

and  solidity  of  judgment."  They  criticize  the  diction  of  Horace  Walpole  in  no  un- 
certain terms:  "Sincere  as  were  our  encomiums  on  the  sprightly  and  agreeable  man- 
ner of  the  Editor    ...    we  were  by  no  means  inattentive  to  many  peculiarities 

1.  Vol.  22,  p.  107.  2.  Vol.  40,  p.  373.  3.  Vol.  37,  p.  418. 

4.  Vol.  25,  p.  414.  5.  Vol.  34,  p.  443. 
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and  defects  of  style  and  grammar,  that  appeared  throughout  the  whole.    These,  how- 
ever, we  were  desirous  of  imputing  to  that  happy  negligence  which  so  frequently  dis- 
tinguishes the  writings  of  the  Gentleman  and  the  Scholar,  from  those  of  the  Artiet 
and  the  Pedant.    We  avoided,  therefore,  casting  any  censure  on  defects  which  we 
naturally  imagined  would  by  time,  and  the  habit  of  writing,  be  gradually  removed. 
But,  when  we  see  the  same  singularity  of  style,  and  incorrectness  of  expression, 
continued,  and  even  apparently  affected,  we  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  great  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  foibles  of  nature  and  those  of  art,  between  the  effects 

of  habitual  ease  and  those  of  studied  negligence.     .     .    It  is  farther  observed, 

1 

that  almost  everything  is  more  easily  imitated  than  simplicity  and  ease."    In  "Cal- 

listus:  or  the  Man  of  Fashion,"  the  language  is  said  to  be  "perfectly  genteel  and 
2 

elegant."    The  author  of *Crito"  is  said  "to  be  a  little  solicitous  about  elegance, 

but  to  possess  a  strength  and  boldness  in  his  diction,  however,  which  to  many  read- 

3 

ers  will  be  pleasing  and  agreeable." 

The  Reviewers  believe  that  the  colloquial  style  of  essay  writing  is 

4 

"better  calculated  to  ridicule  error,  than  to  illustrate  truth."      "The  French  and 

the  ancients,  being  more  open,  communicative  and  social  in  their  nature,  were  better 
5 

equipped  for  it."    They  say  they  are  not  ambitious  for  the  English  to  attain  this 

dialogue  method,  "lest  what  we  gain  in  ease  and  elegance,  we  should  lose  in  force 

and  energy;  for  unless  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Master    .    .     .    it  is  of  all  other 

5 

species  of  composition,  the  most  flat,  insipid,  and  delusive." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  their 
great  contemporury  critic,  Dr.  Johnson,  although  he  is  mentioned  only  a  few  times 
during  this  period,  except  in  the  article  upon  his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  "The 
Idler"  is  given  a  short  space  in  the  Monthly  Catalogue  of  November,  1761.    The  Re- 
viewers say:    "As  these  papers  have  been  so  long  before  the  public,  all  we  shall  add 

1.  Vol.  30,  p.  311.  2.  Vol.  38,  p.  347.  3.  Vol.  34,  p.  303. 

4.  Vol.  33,  p.  366.  5.  Vol.  22,  p.  409.  6.  Vol.  22,  p.  409. 
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concerning  then  is,  that  as  the  Rambler  was  no  Idler,  neither  is  the  Idler  a  Ram- 
bler.   However,  it  rust  be  allowed,  that  the  hand  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  conspicuous 

enough  in  this  work,  to  recommend  it  to  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  man  of 
1 

taste. " 

In  a  poem  called  "The  Race,"  by  Mercurius  Spur,  Johnson  is  caricatured 
and  satirized  by  such  lines  as: 

"The  Nine,  with  terror  struck,  who  ne'er  had  seen 

2 

Aught  human  with  so  horrible  a  mien." 

The  Reviewers  criticize  it  as  follows:     "Those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 

the  excellent  author  of  the  Rambler,  will  perceive  that  our  poetical  painter  has, 

3 

in  one  or  two  respects,  rather  overcharged  this  picture." 

The  Reviewers,  of  course,  perceive  that  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare  is 
not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  Johnson's  work.    "Every  judicious  reader,  who  may 
accompany  us  through  a  fair  and  impartial  review  of  his  preface  and  commentary,  will 
think,  with  us,  that  there  are  many  evident  marks  of  the  want  of  ingenuity  or  indus- 
try in  the  Commentator.    We  find  little  in  the  first  five  pages,  but  trite  and  com- 
mon-place reflections,  on  our  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  on  the  general  talents 
of  Shakespeare;  delivered  in  that  pompous  style  which  is  so  peculiar  to  himself,  and 

is  so  much  admired  by  some  kind  of  readers.    In  some  places,  however,  he  is  less 

4 

verbose,  and  then  he  is  generally  sensible,  instructive  and  entertaining."  When 
Johnson  says  that  Shakespeare  becomes  now  and  then  entangled  with  an  unwieldy  senti- 
ment, the  Reviewers  make  reply  that  Johnson  is  not  seldom  entangled  with  his,  through 
a  multiplicity  of  words.    The  Reviewers  satirically  remark  that  if  the  Reader  should 
complain  that  the  notes  of  the  editor  are  too  few  and  insignificant,  "they  can  only 
impute  their  paucity  and  want  of  importance  to  a  notion  entertained  by  the  Editor 
(the  most  unfortunate  sure  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  commentator! )  that 

1.  Vol.  25,  p.  393.  2.  Vol.  34,  p.  323.  3.  Vol.  34,  p.  323. 
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the  Reader  is  more,  and  better  pleased  with  what  he  finds  out  himself,  than  with 

1 

what  the  most  sagacious  scholiast  can  point  out  to  him."    W.  Kenrick  attacks  Dr. 

Johnson  in  a  very  harsh  way,  intimating  that  because  of  this  work  he  is  shown  to  be 

2 

a  "very  pretender  to  all  literature  and  science."    The  Reviewers  do  not  agree  with 

this  ranting  critic,  but  satirically  say,  "Boldly  saidj  Mr.  Kendricki  Why  you  are 

3 

the  very  Orlando  Furioso  of  Criticism!" 


ers  say,  "Ill-fated  Johnson!  who  by  an  unhappy  comment  on  Shakespeare  didst  first 
provoke  this  angry  assailant.     .     .    Luckless  Boswell!  who  by  thy  unfortunate  en- 

4 

comiums  on  Johnson,  hast  drawn  on  thyself  the  vengeance  of  his  ruthless  antagonist." 


of  some  importance  during    this  period.    Of  Lord  Kaim  and  his  "Elements  of  Criti- 


cism," they  say:     "His  Lordship  has  given  abundant  proofs  of  extraordinary  talents 

and  has  displayed  a  rich  and  valuable  fund  of  acquired  knowlege.    His  very  errors, 

are  mostly  the  errors  of  genius,  as  we  have  already  observed,  and  proceed  from  an 

over-nice  refinement,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  renders  his  arguments  rather 
5 

subtle  than  solid."    They  do  not  agree  with  R.  Kedington,  who  exalts  the  Iliad  to 

such  wonderful  heights,  and  feel  that  "he  has  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  time, 

6 

labour,  and  learning,  upon  very  trifling  and  unprofitable  disquisitions."    They  say 

that  Father  Brumoy,  a  French  critic,  is  "divided  between  critical  partiality  for 

7 

the  ancients  and  national  prejudice"  in  his  essay  on  the  Greek  Theatre.    Of  James 
Moor,  who  wrote  "On  the  End  of  Tragedy,  according  to  Aristotle,"  and  also  several 
other  essays,  they  say:     "On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  labours  of  the  in- 
genious Professor,  earnestly  recommending  them  to  the  notice  of  all  those  who  are 

8 

or  would  endeavor  to  be,  critics  or  scholars."  On  the  whole  the  attitude  of  the  Re- 
viewers toward  contemporary  critics  is  gentlemanly  and  just. 


When  Boswell  praised  Johnson  he  was  attacked  by  Kendrick.    The  Review- 


The  Reviewers  have  criticized  the  essays  of  a  number  of  other  critics 
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It  iB  with  something  of  an  apologetic  air  that  the  Reviewers  speak  of 
essays  that  are  merely  for  entertainment.    Instruction  had,  for  so  many  years,  been 
the  main  object  of  writing,  and  an  essay  which  was  not  didactic  was  very  rare.  How- 
ever, during  this  period,  are  found  a  goodly  number  of  light,  entertaining  essays, 
written  wholly  for  diversion.    Among  these  were  some  letters  between  the  Honorable 
Andrew  Erskine  and  James  Boswell,  Esq.    The  Reviewers  were  not  harsh  with  "this  hon- 
orable and  ingenious  duumvirate,"  but  characterize  them  as  follows:     "They  appear 
to  be  Officers  in  the  army,  young  men,  fresh  from  North  Britain,  full  of  blood,  full 
of  spirits,  and  full  of  fun.    Vive  la  bagatelle  is  their  maxim;  and  away  they  scrib- 
ble, away  they  publish;  freely  abandoning  their  names,  and  their  fame,  with  the 
fruits  of  many  an  idle  hour,  to  the  morsure  of  criticism,  and  the  mercy  of  the  wide 
world.    Promising  young  Geniuses  as  they  are,  we  would  not,  however,  discourage  them 
by  any  severity  of  animadversion  on  their  light  and  airy  labours.    They  are  pretty 
fellows  in  literature;  and  must  not  be  roughly  dealt  with.    We  shall,  therefore, 
add  only  the  brief  information,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  Readers,  that  the  agree- 
able publication  before  us  consists  of  about  thirty  or  forty  sprightly  Epistles  in 
prose  and  verse;  written,  perhaps,  on  purpose  to  make  a  book,  in  order  to  inform  the 
world  that  there  are  such  persons  as  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine  and  James  Boswell,  Esq.; 
that  they  are  men  of  wit,  and  men  of  letters:  and  that  they  can  amuse  themselves  and 
their  Readers  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  pages  about  nothing,  a6  well  (no,  pardon  us, 
not  quite  so  well)  as  the  facetious  Author  of  Tristram  Shandy.     .    .    The  gentlemen 
are  kindred  geniuses.     .     .    Propitious  be  the  omen  to  the  jocund  pair  now  present! 
may  their  friendship  remain  as  inviolable,  their  fame  prove  as  lasting,  and  their 

works  make  as  many  volumes,  as  those  of  the  two  celebrated  Playwrights,  Beaumont 
1 

and  Fletcher."    Other  essays  of  like  nature  are  said  to  be  "pretty  light  summer 

2  2 
reading"  which  "may  serve  to  unbend  the  mind  from  more  serious  contemplations." 

1.  Vol.  28,  p.  476-7.  2.  Vol.  28,  p.  481. 
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The  Reviewers  object  not  at  all  to  humor  in  essays,  believing  that  it 
adds  attractiveness  and  charm.    They  even  commend  "The  Schemer,  or  Universal  Satir- 
ist," saying  that  it  is  "a  collection  of  the  truly  comic  papers    ...     in  the 

London  Chronicle.     .     .    The  ingenious  Author  has  in  this  edition,  added  some  whim- 
1 

sical  Notes."    Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  commended  for  their  humor. 

Essays  upon  the  scriptures  are  considered  by  the  Reviewers  to  be  of  the 

highest  importance.    Wm.  Craig's  Essay  on  the  "Life  of  Jesus  Christ"  is  praised  for 

its  instructive  and  sensible  manner.    Antony  Purver's  translation  of  the  Bible,  "the 

result  of  the  indefatigable,  and  almost  uninterrupted,  application  of  near  forty 
2 

years"  is  said  to  be  "one  of  the  most  important  works  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 

2 

the  undertaking,  which  hath  come  from  the  press,  within  the  present  century."  The 
paraphrases  of  John  Alexander  are  highly  commended,  and  other  religious  essays  are 
praised. 

In  their  attitude  toward  the  ancients,  toward  foreign  writers,  toward 
the  writers  of  the  preceding  age,  and  toward  contemporaries,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
show  their  rationalism  and  their  justice.    In  their  sentiments  toward  entertainment 
and  humor,  they  show  a  growing  tendency  to  turn  from  their  idea  that  all  literature 
should  instruct.    In  their  defence  of  sacred  literature,  they  show  that, in  spite  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  statements,  they  were  not  opposed  to  Christianity. 


1.  Vol.  28,  p.  495.  Vol.  32,  p.  194. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
CRITICISM  UPON  PROSE  FICTION. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  first  the  attitude  of  the  Month- 
ly Reviewers  toward  prose  fiction  and  what  it  should  be,  and  then  to  note  their 
criticisms  upon  the  particular  prose  fiction  of  this  period. 

The  Reviewers  believe  that  successful  fiction  writing  requires  differ- 
ent training  than  the  writing  of  essa3rs  or  poetry.    They  name  three  kinds  of  story 
writers  who  are  not  successful:    (l)  those  who  bury  themselves  in  their  books,  for 
their  writing  is  too  stiff;  (2)  those  who  are  deprived  of  social  life  because  of 
their  fortunes,  for  they  suffer  from  poverty  of  style;  (3)  scribbling  coxcombs  who 

are  mere  pretenders  to  wit  and  parts  which  they  possess  only  in  their  own  fond  imag- 

1 

inations,  for  they  have  nothing  but  affectation.    From  these  negative  statements 
the  conclusion  may  be.  drawn  that  the  successful  author  of  fiction,  must  have  both 
worldly  experience,  in  order  to  know  human  nature,  and  technical  knowledge  gained 
through  books,  in  order  to  know  how  to  write  what  he  knows. 

The  criticism  of  the  style  and  diction  of  novels  and  stories  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  general  remarks.    The  chief  requirements  are  ease,  natural- 
ness, elegance,  and  vivacity.    Practically  all  of  their  criticisms  are  based  on 

these  four  points,  with  varying  ways  of  expression.    Some  thoroughly  typical  state- 

2 

aients  concerning  diction  are:    "The  language  is  above  the  common  stamp;"  "In  short, 

her  story  is  entertaining,  her  manner  of  relating  it  pleasing,  her  language  is  pol- 

3 

ished,  her  sentiments  are  refined,  and  her  style  is  elegant;"    "Written  in  a  stile 

4  5 
by  no  means  despicable;"    "The  language  is  easy,  though  unequal;"    "An  agreeable 

trifle,  written  with  more  ease  and  vivacity,  than  correctness  or  judgment." 

Some  of  the  faults  of  diction  that  are  criticized  are  affectation, 

1.  Vol.  35,  p.  346-7.  2.  Vol.  31,  p.  398.  3.  Vol.  35,  p.  466. 

4.  Vol.  23,  p.  523.  5.  Vol.  30,  p.  243.  6.  Vol.  30,  p.  488. 
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stiffness,  and  inaccuracy.    For  example,  there  are  such  statements  as:     "There  is 

1 

too  great  a  sameness,  together  with  a  certain  uniform  stiffness  in  the  style;"  "the 

2 

style  is  often  quaint  and  affected;"    "Written  in  a  sprightly  but  careless  and  in- 
3 

correct  strain."    While  they  are  great  admirers  of  true  simplicity,  they  do  not 
think  it  always  necessary  and  especially  dislike  it  if  it  is  unnatural.    They  say: 
"It  is,  however,  of  some  consequence  to  the  cause  of  literature  to  observe  that  an 
affected  love  of  simplicity  is  generally  the  artifice  of  a  frigid  and  sterile  mind 
which  hopes  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  imbecility  by  depreciating  powers  that  it  does 
not  possess,  and  that  the  genius  who  can  complicate  without  confusion,  and  diversi- 
fy without  incongruity,  will  always  give  Dleasure  and  acquire  praise,  which  the 

4 

grovellers  in  simplicity  can  never  deserve  or  bestow." 

The  Reviewers  find  very  few  figures  of  speech  that  they  can  approve  of, 
for  the  metaphors  are,  to  them,  either  "mixed"  or  "far-fetched,"  the  epithets  inap- 
propriate, the  similes  ill-adapted,  and  the  imagery,  absurd.    They  express  amaze- 
ment at  the  merit  of  the  Persian  Tales  of  Inatulla,  saying:    "Considering  the  pro- 
fusion of  metaphor  and  imagery,  scattered  over  this  work,  the  proportion  in  which 
the  thoughts  are  just,  elegant,  and  poetical,  and  the  combination  consonant  to  our 
own  ideas  of  congruity,  is  astonishing." 

The  Reviewers  criticize  a  good  many  novels  and  stories  for  lack  of 
unity,  which  was  of  course  a  common  fault  at  that  time.    They  believe  that  the  plan 
of  a  story  should  be  simple  and  natural,  and  that  anything  that  does  not  contribute 
to  this  plan  should  be  excluded.    They  do  not  make  clear  their  attitude  toward  imag- 
ination in  plots,  for  sometimes  they  commend  a  story  for  its  invention  and  its  var- 
iety, and  again  they  say  that  another  is  poor,  because  it  shows  more  imagination 
than  judgment.    The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is:    that  so  long  as  imagina- 
tion leads  to  merely  a  variety  of  entertaining,  diverting  incidents,  and  not  to  ab- 

1.  Vol.  37,  p.  335.  2.  Vol.  25,  p.  259.  3.  Vol.  36,  p.  171. 

4.  Vol.  40,  p.  222.  5.  Vol.  40,  p.  230. 
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surdities,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have. 

However,  if  imagination  should  lead  to  improbabilities,  the  Reviewers 

feel  that  it  must  be  curbed,  for  improbability  is,  according  to  them,  an  intolerable 

fault.    It  is  better,  they  think,  for  a  tale  to  be  founded  on  truth,  and  several 

such  stories  are  commended.    A  story  must  at  least  be  probable,  if  not  true.  Trey 

say:    "Romance  ought  not  to  exceed  bounds  cf  probability:    The  writer  may  adorn  the 

probable  with  every  incident  to  make  it  agreeable  and  to  charm  and  surprise  the 
1 

Reader. " 

The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  the  teaching  of  morals  has  been 
explained  in  the  chapter  upon  dramatic  criticism.    They  seem  to  be  well  pleased  with 
the  moral  tendency  of  most  of  the  novels  and  tales  discussed,  for  there  are  only  a 
few  which  are  said  to  be  immoral,  or  to  have  no  moral.  They  like  many  of  the  stories 
because  they  will  entertain  the  unlearned  and  at  the  same  time  help  them  because  of 
the  excellent  lessons  that  they  teach.    Several  instances  of  lack  of  poetical  just- 
ice are  mentioned,  and  it  is  explained  how  these  pieces  have  a  bad  moral  tendency. 

2 

High  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  "happy  talent  at  character  drawing," 

for  the  Reviewers  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  without  it  "no  composition  can  be 

2 

ranked  with  the  masterly  productions  of  genius."    They  realize  that  "it  requires 

3 

most  perfect  powers  of  judgment  and  imagination  to  excell  in  it."    An  acquaintance 
with  real  people,  with  modern  manners,  and  with  the  true  characters  of  mankind  are, 
they  say,  of  great  assistance,  and  are  really  necessary  to  accurate  characteriza- 
tion.   Those  writers  who  have  the  widest  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  mankind  will 
be  the  most  successful. 

Their  requirements  for  good  characterization  in  prose  fiction  differs 
but  little  from  those  already  stated  in  the  chapter  on  the  drama.    The  characters 
should  be  consistent,  well-marked,  and  as  new  as  possible.    They  should  be  suffi- 


1.  Vol.  24,  p.  415.  2.  Vol.  34,  p.  82 


3.  Vol.  30,  p.  59. 
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ciently  varied,  so  as  to  avoid  monotony.    The  hero  should  not  be  praised  so  much 
that  the  other  characters  will  be  eclipsed.    The  writer  who  can  draw  the  characters 
of  princes  and  great  men  with  freedom  and  impartiality  is  thought  more  of  than  the 
one  who  can  sketch  only  mean,  worthless  characters  of  the  lower  walks  in  life.  Ex- 
cellent, exemplary  characters  are  supposed  to  have  a  better  moral  effect  upon  the 
reader.    To  sum  it  up,  the  Reviewers  approve  of  characterization  that  is  striking, 
highly  finished,  varied,  and  agreeable,  and  that  pictures  pleasing  and  noble  per- 
sons. 

The  Reviewers  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  but  appre- 
ciate true  wit,  although  they  prefer  it  merely  as  a  diversion  and  not  as  the  main 
theme.    They  say:    "That  kind  of  romance  which  tends  to  excite  risibility,  enjoys 
an  advantage  which  few  others  can  boast,  unless  they  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
written  with  uncommon  elegance:    viz.,  that  the  memory  of  them    will  bear  a  revival. 
The  ludicrous  scenes  in  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Random,  and  other  cele- 
brated performances  in  the  same  comic  style,  though  they  may  sometimes  descend  into 

low  humour,  will  repeatedly  relax  the  muscles  of  any  face,  not  rendered  inflexible 

1 

by  a  sourness  of  temper,  or  an  affectation  of  superior  wisdom."    Easy  and  genuine 
humor  is  not  readily  obtained,  they  say,  although  it  is  becoming  more  common  to 
writers  of  ordinary  capacity.    Droll  and  striking  incidents  may  be  related  humorous- 
ly without  any  of  the  indelicacy  which  is  so  distasteful  to  the  Reviewers.  Many 
novels  of  this  period  are  tragi-comic  in  form  and  are  a  strange  mixture  of  the  rid- 
iculous and  the  pathetic. 

The  Reviewers  seem  to  be  deeply  affected  by  pathos,  for  concerning  a 
novel  called  "The  History  of  Lady  Julia  Mandeville"  they  say:    "We  really  could  not 
support  the  perusal,  without  giving  way  to  those  tender  emotions  which  the  ingenious 
unknown  Writer  so  well  knows  how  to  inspire;  and  from  which  we  were  gladly  relieved 


1.  Vol.  40,  p.  424. 
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by  the  reflection,  that  the  story  is  fictitious." 

Not  a  few  of  the  novels  are  life  histories,  and  consequently  began 
with  scenes  from  the  childhood  of  the  hero.    The  Reviewers  criticize  many  of  those 
as  puerile  and  trivial.    They  fail  to  see  how  such  things  can  interest  an  intelli- 
gent reader.    Brooke's  "The  Fool  of  Quality,"  "The  Life  of  John  Cartaret  Pilking- 
ton,"  and  "Tristram  Shandy"  are  the  worst  offenders  on  this  score. 

The  chief  kinds  of  prose  fiction  of  this  period  were  tales,  romances, 

and  historical  novels.    As  the  tals  preceded  the  novel,  chronologically,  it  will 

perhaps  be  well  to  take  up  its  discussion  first.    The  best  known  and  most  important 

story  of  this  time  was  the  "Castle  of  Otranto,"  of  which  two  criticisms  are  found 

in  the  Monthly  Review,- one  before  they  knew  that  Walpole  was  the  author  and  one 

after.    The  whole  title  as  given  in  the  first  edition  was:    "The  Castle  of  Otranto, 

a  Story.    Translated  by  Wm.  Marshall,  Gentleman,  from  the  original  Italian  of 

Onuphio  Mural to,  Canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Otranto."    Of  this  edition 

the  Reviewers  say:    "Those  who  can  digest  the  absurdities  of  Gothic  fiction,  and 

bear  with  the  machinery  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  may  hope,  at  least,  for  considerable 

entertainment  from  the  performance  before  us:     for  it  is  written  with  no  common  pen; 

the  language  is  accurate  and  elegant;  the  characters  are  highly  finished;  and  the 

disquisitions  into  human  manners,  passions,  and  pursuits,  indicate  the  keenest  pen- 

2 

etration,  and  the  most  perfect  knowlege  of  mankind."     They  think  that  the  moral  of 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited  upon  the  children  is  un-Christian,  insupport- 
able, and  useless.    However,  they  admit,  that  as  a  work  of  genius,  evincing  great 
dramatic  powers  and  exhibiting  fine  views  of  nature,  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  may 
still  be  read  with  pleasure.    When  the  second  edition  came  out,  and  it  became  known 
that  Walpole  had  written  it,  the  Reviewers  feel  that  they  must  recall  some  of  the 
praise  they  have  given  it:    "When  this  book  was  published  as  a  translation  from  an 


1.  Vol.  29,  p.  159.  2.  Vol.  32,  p.  97 
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old  Italian  romance,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  distinguishing  in  it  the  marks  of  gen- 
ius, and  many  beautiful  characteristic  paintings;  we  were  dubious,  however,  concern- 
ing the  antiquity  of  the  work  upon  several  considerations,  but  being  willing  to 
find  some  excuse  for  the  absurd  and  monstrous  fictions  it  contained,  we  wished  to 
acquiesce  in  the  declaration  of  the  title-page,  that  it  was  really  a  translation 
from  an  ancient  writer.    While  we  considered  it  as  such,  we  could  readily  excuse  its 
preposterous  phenomena,  and  consider  them  as  sacrifices  to  a  gross  and  unenlightened 
age.    But  when,  as  in  this  edition,  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  is  declared  to  be  a  mod- 
ern performance,  that  indulgence  we  afforded  to  the  foibles  of  a  supposed  antiquity, 
we  can  by  no  means  extend  to  the  singularity  of  a  false  taste  in  a  cultivated  per- 
iod of  learning.    It  is  indeed  more  than  strange,  that  an  Author,  of  a  refined  and 
polished  genius,  should  be  an  advocate  for  re-establishing  the  barbarous  supersti- 
tions of  Gothic  devilism!    Incredulus  odi  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  charm  against  all 
such  infatuation.    Under  the  same  banner  of  singularity  he  attempts  to  defend  all 
the  trash  of  Shakespeare,  and  what  that  great  genius  evidently  threw  out  as  a  neces- 
sary sacrifice  to  that  idol, the  caecum  vulgus,  he  would  adopt  in  the  worship  of  the 
1 

true  God  of  Poetry."    Their  statement  concerning  their  doubt  as  to  its  antiquity 
shows  their  reluctance  to  admit  that  they  had  been  fooled  by  the  title  of  the  first 
edition. 

Most  of  the  other  tales  discussed  may  be  included  under  the  head  of 

oriental  moral  tales.    Langhorne's  "Solyman  and  Almena,"  (1762)  is  rather  apologet- 

2 

ically  introduced  by  a  statement  that  "the  raging  appetite  for  romance"  has  caused 
"even  academic  gravity  to  lay  aside  its  didactic  dignity,  and  sport  in  the  flowery 
fields  of  fiction."    They  say  that,  although  the  story  contains  little  of  invention 
or  originality,  "it  is  nevertheless,  in  general,  easy  and  elegant;  and  the  design 
of  the  piece  is  perfectly  chaste  and  moral,  tending  to  confirm  the  habits  of  virtue, 


1.  Vol.  32,  p.  394.  2.  Vol.  26,  p.  254 
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and  to  inspire  us  with  a  confidence  in  Providence."    Although  they  do  not  consider 

it  "as  good  as  would  be  expected  of  a  Writer,  who  has  given  such  early  imagination 

and  a  lively  fancy,"  they  are  willing*to  shade  its  few  defects,  for  the  sake  of  tne 

2 

useful  instruction  it  conveys." 

"Alraoran  and  Hanet,"  (1761),  by  Hawkesworth,  is  another  important 
oriental  tale.    After  several  remarks  in  apologetic  defence  of  such  romantic  tales, 
based  upon  the  idea  that  morality  may  best  be  taught  to  some  people  through  indirect 
methods,  they  commend  this  tale  for  its  chastity  of  sentiment,  its  elegance,  and 
its  moral.    "The  tendency  of  the  work  is,"  they  say,  "of  the  most  useful  nature, 
though  in  the  conduct  or  machinery  of  it,  Probability  is  sometimes  wounded,  which 
never  fails  to  create  disgust."       They  admire  the  contrast  between  the  characters 
of  "Hamet  and  Almoran."    "Their  characters  are  indeed  finely  marked;     ...  we 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  character  of  Almeida,  who  seems,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  want  that  elevation  of  mind,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  we  might 

3 

expect  in  the  Heroine  of  such  a  romance."    They  consider  this  "an  entertaining  and 

instructive  tale,  which  inculcates  lessons  of  the  greatest  use  and  importance,  such 

4 

as  piety,  temperance,  moderation,  patience,  and  resignation." 

"The  Tales  of  the  Genii;  or  the  delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son 

of  Asmar,"  (1764)  by  Ridley,  are  not  considered  by  the  Reviewers  more  pleasant  than 

the  Arabian  Nights.    They  say:    "That  they  are  equally  wonderful  and  absurd,  is  not 

to  be  denied;  but  we  do  not  think  so  highly  of  the  moral  application  of  them  as  the 

Editor  would  intimate.    As  to  the  style,  it  is  some  of  the  most  inflated  jejune 

5 

bombast,  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  read." 

"The  Loves  of  Othniel  and  Achsah,"  a  supposed  translation  from  the 
Chaldee,  is  critized  for  its  peculiar  form,  being  "neither  verse  nor  prose,  but 
something  between  both,  having  just  as  much  verse  as  destroys  all  the  harmony  of 

1.  Vol.  26,  p.  254.  2.  Vol.  26,  p.  254.  3.  Vol.  24,  p.  434. 

4.  Vol.  24,  p.  434.  5.  Vol.  31,  p.  478. 
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prose,  and  just  as  much  prose  as  destroys  all  the  harmony  of  verse."    They  add, 

however,  that  "with  all  its  imperfections,  there  appears  to  be  much  Rabbinical 

learning,  and  several  passages  which  shew  the  Author's  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and 
2 

Greek  language." 

Among  the  other  oriental  tales  were  some  rather  odd  ones  translated 
from  the  "Persian  of  Inatulla  of  Delhi"  by  Alexander  Dow.    The  Reviewers  are  not 
pleased  with  the  too  idiomatical  translation,  but  nevertheless  say  this  much  for  it: 
"Upon  the  whole,  the  work  is  singular,  and  in  many  respects  excellent;  at  least,  as 
a  curiosity,  it  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  every  library  among  us." 

The  "Moral  Tales"  of  M.  Marmontel,  the  Reviewers  say,  have  been  mis- 
named. The  character  descriptions  in  these  tales  are  the  most  interesting  parts. 
The  Reviewers  say:  "With  the  finest  sensibility,  and  the  most  creative  fancy,  he 
riots  on  the  descriptions  of  passion,  and  is  always  animated  in  the  display  of  his 
characters,  but  they  are  frequently  too  general  — -  undistinguished  by  those  fine 
;  discriminations  of  mind,  those  peculiar  colourings  of  passion  and  sentiment,  that 
vary,  more  or  less,  in  every  individual.  Some  of  his  characters,  moreover,  are  un- 
natural and  inconsistent,  and  upon  the  whole  they  are  painted  too  high.  Passion 

gives  way  to  an  abundance  of  description,  and  the  simplicity  of  nature  is  lost  in 

3. 

the  luxuriance  of  fancy." 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  tales  reviewed,  but  there  are  a 

few  others  that  were  taken  up,  that  it  will  be  well  to  mention.    "Select  Fables  and 

other  Fabulists  of  Esop"  is  said  to  be  a  "very  ingenious,  a  very  elegant,  and  what 

4 

is  of  still  greater  importance,  a  very  useful  work."    "The  World  Lost  and  Regained 

by  Love,"  an  allegorical  Tale,  they  say,  would  make  a  good  poem  if  altered  a  little. 

"The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe,"  from  the  Greek,  is  said  to  be  "nothing  more 

5 

than  a  ridiculous  romance."  "The  Romance  of  a  Day;  or  an  Adventure  in  Greenwich 

1.  Vol.  41,  p.  272.  2.  Vol.  41,  p.  278.  3.  Vol.  30,  p.  60. 

4.  Vol.  24,  p.  150.  5.  Vol.  30,  p.  61. 
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Pork,  last  Easter,"  is  characterized  as  "a  pretty  tale,  prettily  told."  Throughout 
the  criticism  upon  prose  tales,  is  found  the  tendency  to  wish  to  suppress  anything 
unreal,  and  to  place  the  greatest  value  upon  the  instructive  and  moralistic  quali- 
ties. 

Romances  are  not  considered  harmful,  by  the  Reviewers,  if  they  do  rot 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  if  they  teach  good  moral  lessons.  Their 
peculiar  and  rather  uncertain  attitude  toward  this  kind  of  prose  fiction  is  best 
shown  in  a  criticism  of  Mrs.  Pennington's  "The  Adventures  of  Alphonso:"    "As  for  the 
story  of  Alphonso    .     .     .    it  is  so  strangely  romantic,  and  of  eo  very  singular  a 
cast,  that  we  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  it  .     .     .    In  brief,  the  fair  writer  has 
given  such  specimens  of  the  great  extent  and  power  of  her  imagination,  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  adventures,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering  at,  and  even,  in  some  degree 

admiring,  the  very  things  that  we  can  neither  understand,  nor  consequently  altogeth- 
2 

er  approve. "    A  more  certain  approval  of  romance  is  shown  in  their  review  of  "Long- 
sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  a  historical  romance:    "In  this  agreeable  Romance,  the 
characters  of  the  persons,  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  style  of  narration, 
agreeable  to  the  ages  of  chivalry,  the  valour  of  knighthood,  and  the  chaste  pride 
of  female  honour,  are  all  well  supported.    The  truth  of  history  is  artfully  inter- 
woven with  agreeable  fictions,  and  interesting  episodes,  and  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  production  of  some  elegant  female  pen,  formed  on  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  those  paragons  of  literature,  the  Romances  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries;  which,  however  extravagant  and  above  nature,  were  always  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  honour  and  virtue,  and,  so  far,  preferable  to  many  of  the  more  natural 
productions  of  later  time.    There  is  also  a  certain  pomp  of  diction,  a  richness, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  simplicity  of  expression,  in  this  kind  of  writing,  which  sel- 
dom fails  of  captivating  the  Reader;  and  particularly  impresses  younger  minds,  nat- 


1.  Vol.  23,  p.  327.  2.  Vol.  35,  p.  466. 
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urally  warmed  and  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  the  heroic  virtues,  and  moved  by 

the  finest  affections  of  the  human  heart.    In  short,  however  the  good  old  Romances 

may  be  now  laughed  out  of  doors,  certain  it  is,  that  no  species  of  writing  could 

1 

ever  amuse  with  less  injury  to  the  morals  and  virtuous  manners  of  the  Reader."  The 

cautious  manner  displayed  by  the  Reviewers  in  their  defence  of  romances  is  explained 

"by  the  remarks  they  make  in  their  review  of  "Almoran  and  Hamet."    "The  Genius  of 

Romance  seems  to  have  been  long  since  drooping  among  us;  and  has,  of  late,  been 

generally  displayed  only  for  the  basest  purposes.    .     .    So  shameful  a  prostitution 

has  brought  this  species  of  writing  into  such  disrepute,  that  if  the  more  serious 

and  solid  Reader  is  at  any  time  tempted  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  pages  of  Romance, 

he  almost  blushes  to  confess  his  curiosity.    Compositions  of  this  kind,  nevertheless 

when  conducted  by  a  Writer  of  fine  talents  and  elegant  taste,  may  be  rendered  as 

beneficial  as  delectable.    They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that,  by  making  a 

forcible  impression  on  the  imagination,  they  answer  the  purposes  of  conviction  and 

persuasion  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  much  better  than  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
2 

judgment. " 

Some  tedious,  trivial  romances,  and  some  immoral  ones  are  severely 

criticized.    "Lycoris:    Or  The  Grecian  Courtezan"  is  denounced  as  follows:    "It  is 

a  wild,  obscene  romance,  of  the  fantastic  and  ridiculous  kind,  such  as  the  French 

scribblers  often  produce;  but  such  as  we  apprehend  the  manly  good  sense  and  virtue 

3 

of  the  English  nation  will  always  incline  them  to  despise."    From  these  quotations 

it  may  be  seen  that  the  Reviewers  really  like  romances,  but  they  wish  to  see  none 

that  are  improbable  or  that  do  not  instruct.    They  say:    "We  confess  our  difference 

in  opinion  from  those  who  consider  all  romances  merely  as  books  of  amusement.    It  is 

certainly  in  the  power  of  a  moral,  sensible  Writer  to  convey  instruction  in  any  form 

4 

or  guise  he  shall  think  fit  to  assume." 

1.  Vol.  26,  p.  236.  2.  Vol.  24,  p.  416.  3.  Vol.  24- ,   p.  lf\. 

4.  Vol.  24,  p.  227. 
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Many  of  the  early  novels  were  called  life  histories,  and  either  were 
founded  upon  the  truth  or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  mediocre  novels  of  this  sort  during  this  period.  While  the  Reviewers  have  not 
gotten  entirely  away  from  the  idea  that  true  stories  are  preferable  to  fiction, 
they  say  in  their  criticism  of  "The  Romance  of  a  Night:"  "It  is  obviously  ficti- 
tious, as  the  title  honestly  professes;  but  the  matter  of  fact  is  of  small  import, 

1 

where  the  writing  is  good,  and  the  moral  unexceptionable."    Their  review  of  "The 

Life  of  John  Cartaret  Pilkington"  shows  that  they  still  feel  that  truth  in  novels 

is  a  very  desirable  thing:    "Most  novels  are  inferior  in  this  one  in  two  respects: 

(l)  They  are  much  duller.    (2)  Few  of  them  have  the  merit  of  being  founded  in  truth 
2 

and  nature."    However,  if  a  novel  has  no  further  recommendation  than  its  truth,  the 
Reviewers  do  not  care  for  it.    Concerning  "The  Cruel  Disappointment;  or  the  History 
of  Miss  Emeline  Merrick,"  they  say:    "The  Author  of  the  present  work  professes  that 
it  is  founded  on  fact;  which  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  dispute;  for  in  truth 
there  is  nothing  like  invention  or  imagination,  to  be  met  with,  through  the  whole 
performance. " 

One  of  the  most  influential  novelists  of  this  period  was  Lawrence 
Sterne.    His  "Tristram  Shandy,"  his  "Sermons"  and  his  "Sentimental  Journey"  all 
proved  very  popular  and  were  imitated  by  many  writers.    "The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman"  was  published  in  installments,  and  the  Reviewers  com- 
ment upon  each  portion  as  it  appears.    After  some  rather  satirical  remarks  concern- 
ing the  digressions  and  peculiarities  of  the  novel  the  Reviewers  end  their  first 
article  upon  "Tristram  Shandy"  as  follows:    "On  the  whole,  we  will  venture  to  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Tristram  Shandy,  as  a  writer  infinitely  more  ingenious  and  entertaining 
than  any  other  of  the  present  race  of  novelists.    His  characters  are  striking  and 
singular,  his  observations  shrewd  and  pertinent,  and,  making  a  few  exceptions,  his 

1.  Vol.  27,  p.  386.  2.  Vol.  24,  p.  11. 
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humour  is  easy  and  genuine."    When  the  second  two  volumes  came  out,  the  Reviewers 

found  out  that  Sterne  was  the  author,  and  were  greatly  surprised,  for  they  did  not 

suppose  that  "a  work  of  so  light  a  nature  could  be  the  production  of  a  Dignitary 

2 

of  the  Church  of  England."    They  would  have  excused  the  indelicacy  to  a  certain  ex- 

3 

tent,  had  the  author  been  "some  young  Genius  in  Romance,"  but,  because  the  author 

was  a  man  supposedly  sensible  and  serious  they  criticize  this  second  installment 

very  severely.    They  say  that  these  volumes  are  "upon  the  whole  not  only  scandalous- 

4 

ly  indecent,  but  absolutely  dull. "    They  hope  that  no  more  will  be  published,  if  the 
author  goes  on  as  he  has  begun.    Volumes  five  and  six,  they  say,  are  not  so  bad  as 
the  others.    "In  point  of  true  humour,  they  are  much  superior  to  the  third  and 

fourth,  if  not  to  the  first  and  second.    Some  of  the  characters,  too,  are  placed  in 

5 

a  new  light,  and  the  rest  a±e  humorously  supported."  The  seventh  and  eighth  vol- 
umes are  criticized  in  a  unique  and  sarcastic  way  by  means  of  a  dialogue  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  on  between  a  Reviewer  and  Mr.  Shandy.    With  the  appearance  of 

the  ninth  volume,  the  Reviewers  decide  that  they  have  "discovered  the  author's  real 

6 

prototype,           Harlequin,"  for,  they  say,  "So  motley  a  performance  .     .     .    can  only 

7 

be  denominated  the  Pantomine  of  Literature."    They  find  that  "the  jest,  with  thi6 

Merry  Andrew  of  a  writer,  oftentimes  consists  only  in  his  setting  dull  readers  to 

8 

work,  in  order  to  find  the  jest  out;  while  he  stands  by,  grinning  like  a  satyr." 

There  were  so  many  imitators  of  the  style  and  manner  of  "Tristram  Shan- 
dy" that  an  adjective,  "Shandyan"  seemed  necessary.    To  the  Reviewers  this  adject- 
ive seemed  to  stand  for  something  that  was  written  in  a  humorous,  digressive,  and 
indelicate  style,  for  the  imitators  always  chose  some  of  Sterne's  worst  qualities  to 
emulate.    The  Reviewers  agree  with  a  magazine  writer  v/ho  said  that  "if  Tristram 

9 

Shandy  has  done  any  mischief,  it  is  in  raising  such  a  swarm  of  filthy  Pamphleteers." 

Of  "The  Sermons,"  the  Reviewers  say:    "Since  Mr.  Sterne  published  his 

1.  Vol.  21,  p.  571.  2  &  3.  Vol.  24,  p.  101.  4.  Vol.  24,  p.  116. 

.5.  Vol.  26,  p.  31.  6,7,8.  Vol.  36,  p.  93.  9.  Vol.  23,  p.  83. 
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"Sermons"  we  have  been  of  the  opinion,  that  his  excellence  lay  not  so  much  in  the 

humorous  as  in  the  pathetic,  and  in  this  opinion  we  have  been  confirmed  by  the  above 

story  of  LeFever.    We  appeal  to  the  Heart  of  every  reader  whether  our  judgment  is 
1 

mot  right!" 

The  Reviewers  commended  "Yorick's  Sentimental  Journey."    They  end  their 
criticism  as  follows:    "A  ludicrous  hiatus  ends  the  book,  which  the  whimsical  Writer 
had  scarce  closed  before  the  fatal  hiatus  of  Death  put  at  once  a  final  period  to 
the  ramblings  and  the  writings  of  the  inimitable  Laurence  Sterne;  to  whom  we  must 
now  bid  eternal  adieu!         Farewell  then,  admirable  Yorick!    Be  thy  wit,  thy  benev- 
olence, and  every  blameless  part  of  thy  life  and  thy  works,  remembered;  —  but  on 

the  imperfections  of  both,  'May  the  Recording  Angel  drop  a  tear,  and  blot  them  out 
2 

for  ever!'" 

As  there  was  no  edition  of  Richardson's  works  published  duri  ng  this 

period,  the  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  this  ingenious  writer  can  be  determined 

only  through  the  comments  that  are  made  upon  his  numerous  imitators.    In  a  review 

of  the  "Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney  Bidulph,"  a  romance,  they  dilate  upon  the  necessity 

of  teaching  morals  through  novels.    They  say:    "Two  of  our  countrymen  (and  only  two) 

have  succeeded  in  this  design.    Mr.  Richardson's  works,  in  particular,  constitute 

the  best  and  most  applicable  system  of  morality,  for  young  people,  that  ever  ap- 

3 

peared  in  any  language."    In  their  criticism  of  the  novel,  "Letters  between  Emilia 

and  Harriet,"  they  say  "The  method  of  cloa thing  Novels,  or  Tales,  in  the  form  of 

4 

Letters,  hath  been  practised  with  remarkable  success  by  Richardson."    Most  of  the 

5 

imitations  are  written  in  this  epistolary  way.    "The  History  of  Miss  Pittborough" 
is  said  to  have  many  lively  and  just  sentiments,  although  the  situations  are  unnat- 
ural, the  characters  outre,  the  incidents  improbable  and  absurd,  and  the  language 
marred  by  a  few  Scotticisms.     Of  the  "Letters  from  Emerance  to  Lucy"  they  say:  "Her 

1.  Vol.  26,  p.  31.  2.  Vol.  38,  p.  318.  3.  Vol.  24,  p.  260. 

4.  Vol.  26,  p.  154.  5.  Vol.  36,  p.  238. 
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present  plan  seems  to  be,  in  some  measure,  an  imitation  of  Richardson's  manner.  The 

letters  are  very  agreeably  written,  and  the  stories  they  contain  are  none  of  them 

absurd,  though  some  of  them  are  a  little  romantic.    They  are  all,  nevertheless,  of 

a  moral  tendency.    The  language  of  the  original,  as  in  the  rest  of  this  lady's 

works,  is  elegant;  and  the  present  translation  is  superior  in  that  respect,  to  the 

greatest  part  of  those  numerous  foreign  books  of  entertainment,  which  have  been 
1 

done  into  English."    Among  the  other  imitations  of  Richardson  are:  "The  Histories 

of  Lady  Frances  S        and  Lady  Caroline  S- — ,"  a  "sober,  moral  tale,"  presenting  us 

2 

with  "some  affecting  situations;"    "The  History  of  Lady  Julia  Mandeville,"  "a  tender 

love  tale,  carried  on  in  a  series  of  letters  less  tedious,  because  less  laboured, 

3 

than  those  of  the  celebrated  Richardson;"    "Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,  or  the  History 

4 

of  Louisa  Mildinay,"  "a  pretty  imitation  of  Clarissa;"    "The  History  of  Sir  Charles 
5 

Beaufort,"  an  improbable  novel  lacking  a  moral;  "Letters  between  Emilia  and  Harriet" 

& 

"a  decent  performance;"  and  "The  History  of  Miss  Lucinda  Courtney,"  "not  the  worst 

7 

imitation  .     .     of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson's  method  of  novel  writing." 

The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  Fielding  may  be  learned  from  their 
comments  upon  the  edition  of  his  works,  published  during  thi6  period,  from  the  crit- 
icism of  Murphy's  "Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry  Fielding,"  and 
from  the  reviews  of  the  imitations  of  "this  celebrated  Wit."       The  Reviewers  di- 
vide the  progress  of  Fielding's  talents  into  three  periods;  "one  when  his  genius 
broke  forth  at  once  with  an  effulgence  superior  to  all  the  rays  of  light  it  had  be- 
fore emitted,  like  the  sun  in  his  morning  glory,  without  the  ardor  and  the  blaze 
which  after-wards  attend  him;  the  second,  when  it  was  displayed  with  collected  force, 
and  a  fullness  of  perfection  like  the  sun  in  meridian  majesty,  with  all  his  highest 
warmth  and  splendor;  and  the  third,  when  the  same  genius,  grown  more  cool  and  tem- 


1.  Vol.  3b,  p.  147. 
4.  Vol.  36,  p.  238. 

7.  vol.  31,  p.  m. 
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per»te,  still  continued  to  cheer  and  enliven,  but  shewed  at  the  same  time  that  it 

was  tending  to  its  decline,  like  the  same  sun,  abating  from  its  ardor,  but  still 

1 

gilding  the  western  hemisphere."    The  Reviewers  say  that  Mr.  Murphy  "has  not  devi- 
ated from  the  custom  of  those  who  write  the  life  of  a  favorite  author,  in  display- 
ing his  good  qualities  to  the  best  advantage,  and  drawing  a  friendly  veil  over  his 
2 

failings."    However,  they  do  not  blame  the  biographer  for  this,  "for  surely  the 

smallest  return  we  can  make  for  the  pleasure  or  profit  we  have  received  from  the 

3 

labours  of  an  excellent  writer,  is  a  candid  and  grateful  respect  for  his  memory. " 
Some  of  the  principal  imitations  of  Fielding's  style  are:    "The  History  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Arthur  O'Bradley,"  resembling  in  its  humor  "the  manner  of  our  celebrated 

4  5 
comic  novelist;"  "The  History  of  Tom  Feci,"  rich  in  humorous  characters;  "The  Hist- 

6 

ory  of  Major  Bromley  and  Miss  Cliff3n;"  and  "The  Adventures  of  Charles  Villers,  an 

7 

unfortunate  Court  dependent."    Both  of  the  last  two  are  said  to  be  very  far  from 
Fielding's  standard  of  humor. 

The  French  novels  were  the  most  important  foreign  novels  of  this  period. 
Although  a  good  many  minor  novelists  are  commented  upon,  the  three  chief  ones  crit- 
icized are  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Marivaux.    This  is  the  main  part  of  their  criti- 
cism upon  Rousseau's  Eloisa:     "There  appears  a  barrenness  of  invention  in  the  story; 
nor  are  the  adventures,  simple  as  they  are,  very  happily  chosen,  or  artfully  sup- 
ported; nor  are  their  sentiments  and  conduct  always  very  natural,  or  consistent 
with  their  professed  principles  and  known  situation.     .     .         As  to  style  and  sent- 
iment, the  former  is  often  quaint  and  affected;  and  the  latter  too  frequently  far- 
fetched and  paradoxical.  —  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  do  tho  author  the 
justice  to  allow,  that  he  has  displayed  great  knowlege  of  mankind,  and  treated  a 
variety  of  interesting  subjects  in  an  entertaining  and  instructive  manner.  There 
prevails,  also,  an  air  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  which  insen- 

1.  Vol.  26,  p.  490.  2  4  3.  Vol.  27,  p.  49.  4.  Vol.  40,  p.  424. 

5.  Vol.  23,  p.  163.  6.  Vol.  37,  p.  394.  7.  Vol.  36,  p.  173. 
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aibly  engages  the  attention,  and  interests  the  heart  of  the  Reader."    They  compare 

Rousseau  with  Richardson,  saying:     "In  a  word,  though  Mr.  Rousseau  falls  short  in 

many  respects  of  Mr.  Richardson,  whose  manner  he  has  imitated,  yet  in  others  he  so 

2 

far  excels  him,  a6  to  appear  himself  an  inimitable  original." 

Their  admiration  of  Marivaux  is  shown  in  their  comments  upon  some  ex- 
tracts from  his  works,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.    They  say:    "The  works  of  Marivaux 
are  too  well  known,  even  in  this  kingdom,  to  make  an  account  of  these  extracts  nec- 
essary; and  their  merit  is  too  generally  acknowledged,  to  require  a  critical  exam- 
ination to  ascertain  it       .     .    His  first  work  was  a  romance  called  the  "Modern 

Don  Quixotjbe,"  in  which  there  is  "much  wit  and  humour,  though  it  is  not  equal  to 

3 

other  pieces  of  the  same  kind  which  he  produced  afterwards." 

"The  Princess  of  Babylon"  is  said  to  show  "the  romantic  turn  of  M.  Vol- 
4 

taire's  volatile  genius."    "The  story,"  they  say,  "affords  an  opportunity  of  giving 
some  strictures  on  national  manners  and  customs,  which  are  often  more  characteristic 
of  the  author  than  of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  .     .     .    Thus  the  wild  goose- 
chase  continues,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow  without  tiring,  until  it  ends  as 

wonderfully  as  it  began,  being  one  of  those  extravagancies  whose  chief  value  con- 

5 

si6ts  in  being  the  flight  of  a  man  of  genius." 

The  Reviewers  seem  to  disapprove  of  the  Italian  novel,  "Constant ia  and 
her  Daughter  Julia."    They  say:    "This  Italian  history  is  composed  entirely  in  the 
hacknied  taste  and  style  of  the  French  novels;  and,  like  the  rest  of  them,  (Mari- 
vaux' s  and  a  few  others,  excepted)  abounds  with  marvellous  incidents,  bloody  en- 
counters, and  tragical  events,  tacked  together  without  sense  or  probability.  —  In 
this  country,  and  in  these  days  of  improvement  in  romance  writing,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  things,  such  false  heroics  will  not  pass  as  they  have  done;  tales  of  this 
kind,  if  attended  to  at  all, will  now  make  but  little  impression  on  the  Reader's 

1.  Vol.  25,  p.  259.  2.  Vol.  25,  p.  259.  3.  Vol.  41,  p.  543. 

4.  Vol.  39,  p.  124.  5.  Vol.  39,  p.  124. 
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!  1 
mind,  and  will  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  read." 

The  German  influence  had  scarcely  begun  at  this  time,  but  the  follow- 
ing criticism  of  a  German  novel,  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Count  of  P  "  is  found  in 

the  Monthly  Catalogue  in  1767.    "A  German  novellist  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  an 
object  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  Dutch  commentator;  and  truly  this  German  tale  is 
tedious  and  heavy  enough.    There  is,  nevertheless,  much  good  sense  in  this  perform- 
ance, which  is,  moreover,  considerably  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  characters,  and 

2 

details  of  some  very  affecting  situations." 

Throughout  their  criticisms  upon  prose  fictions,  the  Reviewers  show 
their  rationalism.    In  diction,  they  wish  their  novelists  to  avoid  affectation  and 
to  be  sane  in  their  use  of  figurative  language.    Plots  must  be  original,  probable, 
and  moral,  and  must  have  unity  and  variety.    Characters  must  be  consistent,  well- 
marked,  and  interesting.    They  commend  true  humor  and  pathos,  and  are  disgusted  by 
dullness  and  puerility.    In  their  criticisms  of  the  various  authors,  they  are,  if 
a  few  allowances  are  made  for  their  rather  too  rationalistic  attitude,  both  careful 
and  just. 


1.  Vol.  40,  p.  344 


2.  Vol.  37,  p.  151. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
CRITICISM  OF  POETRY. 

The  rationalist  views  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers  are  shown  in  their 
criticisms  of  poetry  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  their  other  criticisms.    Their  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  poetry  and  their  ideals  for  it  will  be  discussed  first. 

Their  requirements  for  poetry  have,  in  some  measure,  been  discussed  in 
the  chapter  upon  the  drama.    They  expect  clearness,  vigor,  and  smoothness  in  all 
poetry.    They  show  the  same  disgust  for  puerility,  triteness,  and  labored  conceits 
as  they  did  in  their  other  criticisms.    In  their  remarks  upon  verse  forms,  it  may 
be  easily  seen  that  they  do  not  confine  their  admiration  to  the  heroic  couplet 
alone.    They  admire  many  of  the  rather  irregular  forms  of  verse  found  in  the  odes, 
elegies,  epics,  pastorals,  and  lyrics. 

They  show  a  particular  appreciation  of  some  of  the  odes.  However, 
they  do  not  seem  to  entirely  agree  upon  the  standard  of  regularity  that  should  be 

kept.    In  spite  of  their  desire  to  maintain  a  calm,  judicial  attitude  toward  poet- 
ry, they  are  sometimes  so  carried  away  by  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  poetry  that 
they  make  such  comments  as  the  following:    "There  is  something  so  peculiar  even  in 
the  extravagancies  of  true  genius,  something  so  seductive  in  its  wildest  flights  and 

vagaries,  that  the  fruits  of  its  very  dissipation  are  more  esteemed  by  Readers  of 

1 

taste,  than  the  most  elaborate  lucubrations  of  plodding  industry."    However,  in 
their  calm  moments,  they  do  not  encourage  such  flights,  as  is  shown  in  their  criti- 
cism of  some  odes  by  Mr.  Barnet,  who  claimed  that  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Pindar: 
"But  this  young  gentleman  should  consider  that  were  he,  even  he,  possessed  of  all 

the  spirit  of  Pindar,  without  order  and  judgment,  he  would  only  appear  so  much  the 
2 

more  ridiculous." 


1.  Vol.  28,  p.  479.  2.  Vol.  25,  p.  499. 
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The  Reviewers  are  fond  of  elegies  when  they  are  simple  and  original, 

and  not  dull  and  labored.    They  criticize  the  modern  usage  of  the  terms  elegy  and 

ode,  saying  that  they  are  "frequently  bestowed  on  compositions  that  have  neither 

simplicity  of  sentiment,  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  the  first  species  of 

1 

poetry,  nor  that  variety  and  fire  which  are  absolute  requisites  in  the  last."  Their 
attitude  toward  the  elegy  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  Gray. 

The  Reviewers  discuss  the  rules  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  epic  poetry 
as  follows:    "But  though  we  should  agree  with  the  Stagyrite,  that  an  epic  poem  is 
inferior  in  excellence  to  a  perfect  tragedy,  yet  certain  it  is,  the  former  requires 
such  superior  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  have  been  seldom  found  to  correspond 
with  the  studies  and  inclinations  of  those  who  have  undertaken  so  arduous  a  task. 

In  admitting  the  justice  of  those  laws,  therefore,  we  do  not  implicitly  sub- 
scribe to  any  abstract  reasonings,  founded  on  arbitrary  assumptions,  a  priori,  or 
to  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  Stagyrite;  but  to  the  propriety  of  those  precepts, 

which  he  rationally  deduced,  a  posteriori,  from  the  approved  practice  of  the  Grecian 

2 

bard,  and  in  composing  which  Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same."    Rules  do 
not  relate  merely  to  the  form  but  to  the  spirit,  they  say,  and  one  should  not  ser- 
vilely conform,  "yet  experience  is  strong  on  our  side,  to  prove,  that  such  as  devi- 
ate from  those  essential  parts,  which  compose  the  sublime  and  perfect  works  of  the 
ancients  will  ever  fall  short  of  their  protection.  .     .    A  poet  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  indulge  his  genius  in  any  known  species  of  writing;  or,  if  he  think  proper, 

to  invent  a  new  one;  but  by  the  same  rule  that  he  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  in- 

3 

venting  a  new  species,  he  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  old." 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  pastoral  poetry  appeals  strongly  to  the 
Reviewers.    They  like  the  smoothly  flowing,  musical  verse,  and  the  elegance  and  ease 
of  language.    The  origin  of  pastoral  poetry  is  discussed  as  follows:    "It  does  not 

1.  Vol.  25,  p.  62.  2.  Vol.  26,  p.  42.  3.  Vol.  26,  p.  41-42. 
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appear  either  that  the  firet  poetry  was  pastoral,  or  that  pastoral  poetry  was  ever 

written  by  pastoral  characters.     .     .    Men  never  celebrated  their  labour;  when  it 

was  of  one  species  it  stood  opposed  to  pleasure,  however  easy    .     .     .    those  who 

follow  the  flock  or  the  plough  for  subsistence,  look  round  upon  the  beauties  of 

nature  with  as  much  indifference  as  a  smith  does  upon  the  tools  of  his  shop. 

The  first  pastoral  poets  were,  probably,  those  who  were  weary  of  the  pleasures  and 
1 

pursuits  of  a  city." 

The  Reviewers,  speaking  of  Collin's  lyric  poetry,  say:    "It  has  a  lux- 
uriance of  imagination,  a  wild  sublimity  of  fancy,  and  a  felicity  of  expression  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  superior  power, 
rather  than  to  be  the  effect  of  human  judgment,  or  capacity  — -  if  these  are  al- 
lowed to  constitute  the  excellence  of  lyric  poetry,  trie  Author  of  the  Odes  descrip- 
tive and  allegorical,  will  indisputably  bear  away  the  palm  from  all  his  competitors 

2 

in  that  province  of  the  Muse."  From  this  quotation,  the  requirements  that  the  Re- 
viewers make  for  lyric  poetry  may  be  readily  deduced.  They  have  no  such  high  opin- 
ion of  simple  folk  songs,  however,  for  the  say  in  reviewing  "The  Masque;  a  new  and 

select  Collection  of  the  best  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Songs,  etc.:1! —    "What  can 

3 

be  said  of  a  collection  of  songs,  but  ---  that  it  is  a  collection  of  songs!" 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  take  a  rational  middle  ground  in  their  attitude 
toward  figurative  language.    They  praise  many  figures  for  their  beauty  and  aptness, 
but  often  grow  very  sarcastic  in  their  criticism  of  far-fetched  metaphors  and  ima- 
gery.   It  will  be  best  perhaps  to  look  at  some  of  the  figures  to  which  they  object, 
and  then  to  note  some  that  they  admire.    They  often  remark  upon  the  harshness  of 
such  compound  epithets  as  vernal -coated,  time -corroded,  saint-encyphered,  brown- 
brow*  d,  time -unlettered,  and  silver -working,  and  advise  writers  to  be  very  sparing 
of  their  use.    Heterogeneous  metaphors,  confused  images,  and  incongruous  language 


1.  Vol.  43,  p.  498-9.     2.  Vol.  30,  p.  21.  3.  Vol.  36,  p.  410. 
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1 

receive  their  share  of  censure.    Fantastic  phrases,  such  as  "an  oaking  groaning," 

11  11 
"a  cave  moaning,"  "a  lark  cow* ring,"  "a  ring-dove  sighing,"  and  "an  owl  moping"  are 

greatly  ridiculed.    They  admire  similes  that  are  well  sustained           they  say,  in 

fact,  "One  of  the  highest  embellishments  to  Poetry  lies  undoubtedly  in  the  use  and 

2 

application  of  similes."       They  speak  of  a  simile  in  Goldsmith's  "Traveller"  in  an 
extremely  complimentary  way:    "The  following  simile  is  equally  just  and  magnificent, 
and  is  one  of  those  real  beauties  in  imagery,  which  have  the  power  of  pleasing  uni- 
versally, by  being  at  once  obvious  to  the  mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessing 
native  dignity  enough,  to  secure  them  from  that  indifference  with  which  things  fre- 
quently contemplated  are  beheld. 

' Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view, 

That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 

3 

Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies.'" 
They  admire  the  figures  of  speech  in  "War,  an  Ode"  by  Mr.  Portal,  speaking  partic- 
ularly of  the  grand  image  "of  Sacrilege,  impersonated  and  represented  as  snatching 

4 

at  the  stars  that  grace  the  sky."    In  criticism  of  "The  Alps,  a  Poem"  by  George 

Keats,  Esq.  they  speak  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  for  the  dignity  and 

5 

grandeur  of  sublime  poetry,  and  of  the  "extremely  beautiful"  imagery.    In  many 
other  reviews,  they  praise  figures  of  speech,  and  it  is  only  when  the  imagery  is 
too  fantastic  for  their  rational  minds  that  they  make  it  the  object  of  adverse  crit- 
icism. 

In  practically  the  same  connection,  the  Reviewers  discuss  the  general 
simplicity  and  freedom,  or  on  the  other  hand  the  stiffness  and  ungrace fulness  of 
general  poetic  style.    "Laboured"  is  their  favorite  adjective  for  many  of  the  poor- 
er poems.    They  criticize  "Woodstock:  an  Elegy"  for  its  stiffness,  saying:  "there 

1.  Vol.  36,  p.  362.  2.  Vol.  32,  p.  48.  3.  Vol.  p. 

4.  Vol.  31,  p.  298.  5.  Vol.  28,  p.  376-380. 


seems  a  certain  hardness  of  writing  in  this  laboured  description  which  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  elegiac  poetry;  and  indeed  the  whole  is  made  up  of  studied  epith- 
ets, abounds  in  so  many  strange  words,  and  stalks  forth  so  much  personification, 

that  whatever  other  title  it  may  deserve,  we  can  fairly  pronounce    ilegy  is  that  to 

1 

which  it  has  the  least  pretence."      J.  Cunningham's  "The  Contemplatist :  a  Night 
Piece"  receives  the  following  criticism, which  is  typical  of  the  Reviewers  in  regard 
to  this  matter:    "Next  to  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  native  efforts  of  true 
genius,  is  that  of  finding  the  sentiments  and  images  it  exhibits,  attended  with  an 
elegant  simplicity  of  expression;  as  nothing,  however,  is  more  agreeable  than  such 
an  assemblage,  so  nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  a  Reader  of  true  taste,  than  the 
formality  of  exhibiting  trite  and  insipid  trifles  in  the  affected  garb  of  an  insig- 
nificant delicacy.    There  is  a  wide  difference  between  quaintness  and  elegance, 
prettiness  and  beauty,  childishness  and  simplicity;  we  are  sorry,  therefore,  to  see 
a  Writer  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  talents  for  poetry,  mistake  himself  so  far  in  the  use 

of  them,  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  of  his  performance,  as  he  does  of  his  subject, 

2 

Ah  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane." 

Many  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Reviewers  that  have  been  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  drama,  essay,  and  novel  are  brought  out  just  as  strongly  in  their 
criticisms  of  poetry.    They  are  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  requirement  of 
of  a  moral  or  some  intellectual  lesson.    They  say:    "It  is  the  business  of  poetry 
to  instruct  as  well  as  to  entertain  .     .     .    Whenever  lessons  of  humanity  are  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  in  verse  we  must  be  pleased  with  the  design,  though  we  may 

3 

not  always  approve  the  execution."    Although  probability  of  plot  is  not  mentioned 
so  many  times  in  regard  to  poetry  as  in  regard  to  novels,  nevertheless  the  Review- 
ers show  by  not  a  few  criticisms  that  they  think  it  just  as  necessary.  Originality 
i6  another  quality  which  the  Reviewers  consider  important.    They  condemn  the  habit 


1.  Vol. 2.^  p. 62. 


2.  Vol.  27,  p.  333. 


3.  Vol.  28,  p.  185 
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that  some  writers  have  of  publishing  old  poetry  with  a  few  additions  under  a  new 

1 

title.    A  poem  called  "An  Hymn  to  Repentance"  by  a  certain  Mr.  Scott  is  shown  by  a 

parallel  column  comparison  to  be  almost  entirely  "borrowed"  from  Gray  and  Langhorne. 

While  the  Reviewers  do  not  consider  this  as  such  a  serious  offence  as  critics  of 

today  would,  yet  they  show  a  good  deal  of  disapproval.    Puerility  is  considered  a 

disgrace,  and  not  a  few  poems  have  the  Reviewers  criticized  for  this  fault.  "The 

2 

infantine  stile  of  the  once  famous  Namby  Pamby"  is  criticized  very  severely.  The 

Reviewers  were  disgusted  with  a  part  of  Book  3  of  Churchill's  "The  Duellist,"  for, 

they  say,  "who  does  not  see  that  this  fine  picture  is  spoiled  by  the  puerile  intro- 

3 

duction  of  an  exciseman's  lanthorn." 


ry  in  a  different  sense  from  the  way  they  use  it  elsewhere.    Many  times  do  they 
censure  enthusiasm  in  connection  with  religion,  but  they  applaud  poetry  that  is  en- 
thusiastic.   Some  quotations  from  their  criticisms  of  various  poem6  will  best  show 
their  attitude  toward  enthusiasm.    They  generally  apply  some  adjective,  such  as 
innocent,  true,  or  real,  to  this  rather  uncertain  quality.    In  their  Review  of 

"Rural  Poems"  by  Gesner,  they  state  that  certain  events  "are  very  poetically  intro- 

4 

duced,  and  love  and  innocent  enthusiasm  are  made  the  principal  agents."    They  say 

5 

that  "there  is  genuine  enthusiasm,  vigour  of  thought,  and  natural  expression"  in 
"Pollio,  an  ELegiac  Ode."  Of  "The  Works  of  Horace  in  English  Verse"  by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  they  say:    "This  is,  indeed,  poetry,  such  as  the  true  enthusiasm  of  genius, 

6 

and  the  powers  of  harmony  alone  can  produce."  They  feel  that  "there  are  a  few  con- 
genial minds  who  can  discern  and  feel  the  finer  influences  of  Fancy,  who  can  enjoy 

the  enthusiasm  of  visionary  communications,  and  aspire  to  the  regions  of  ideal  ex- 
7 

istence."    "War,  an  Ode"  by  Mr.  Portal,  they  say  possesses  "the  finest  imagination, 


The  Reviewers  seem  to  use  the  word  enthusiasm  in  connection  with  poet- 


1.  Vol.  27,  p.  426. 
4.  Vol.  27,  p.  134. 
7.  Vol.  30,  p.  31. 


2.  Vol. a  5,  p. +99. 
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and  the  warmest  enthusiasm."    The  enthusiasm  in  a  "Hymn  to  the  Power  of  Harmony"  is 

2 

said  to  be  "truly  poetical."    They  say  that  two  odes  by  Mr.  Woodhull  "abound  with 

that  wild  enthusiasm  which  is  so  essential  to  poetry  in  general,  and  to  lyric  poet- 
3 

ry  in  particular."    These  examples  show  that  the  Reviewers  were  not  lacking  in  a 
certain  appreciation  of  the  inspired  enthusiasm  of  romantic  poetry. 

The  general  standards  of  the  Reviewers  for  poetry  have  been  explained, 
and  now  their  criticism  of  particular  poets  and  their  poetry  will  be  discussed. 
These  criticisms  naturally  fall  into  five  divisions:    criticism  of  foreign  poetry, 
attitude  toward  classical  poetry  and  influences,  attitude  toward  the  revival  of  Old 
English  poetry,  attitude  toward  English  poets  of  the  preceding  ages,  and  the  criti- 
cism of  the  poets  and  poetry  of  this  particular  period. 

The  Reviewers  remark  concerning  the  great  difficulty  of  criticizing 

foreign  poetry,  for  "no  perfect  idea  can  be  conveyed  without  extracts,  and  extracts 

4 

in  a  version  rather  exhibit  the  translator's  abilities,  than  those  of  the  author." 
There  are  no  important  French  poems  criticized  in  this  period,  and  only  a  few  trans- 
lations into  French.    The  three  chief  ones  are  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  Homer's 
"Iliad,"  and  Lucan's  "Pharsalia."    M.  le  Tourneur,  who  made  this  translation  of 
"Night  Thoughts"  they  say  "appears  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  sound  judgment,  and  good 
taste.    There  is  something,  too,  in  his  turn  of  thought  and  in  the  boldness  and 

energy  of  his  style,  that  renders  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  such  a  task  as  that 

5 

of  translating  Dr.  Young."    "The  French  heroic  verse,  the  natural  heaviness  and 

6 

monotony  of  which  "  they  say,  "is  but  ill  calculated  for  a  work  of  this  kind"  is 
used  in  this  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad.    However,  they  say  that  "the  style  of 
this  translation  seems  to  be  accurate  and  elegant;  and  the  Translator  has  shewn  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  superior  taste  and  judgment,  by  a  very  ingenious  preliminary 
discourse  on  Homer."    The  Reviewers  are  not  satisfied  with  Marmontel's  translation 

1.  Vol.  31,  p.  298.  2.  Vol.  31,  p.  397.  3.  Vol.  30,  p.  30. 

4.  Vol.  41,  p.  489.  5.  Vol.  41,  p.  562.  6,7.  Vol.  36,  p.  503. 
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of  Pharsalia,  for  there  is  a  "want  of  spirit"  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 

2 

"bold  and  daring  imagination"  of  Lucan. 

The  chief  Germans  whom  the  Reviewers  mention  as  of  influence  in  this 

period  are  Gessner,  Klopstock,  and  Gottscheid.    "The  Death  of  Abel,"  by  Gessner, 

which  was  translated  into  English  at  this  time,  by  Mrs.  Collyer,  is  censured  because 

it  enroaches  upon  the  subject  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    However,  they  consider  it 
3  3 
"a  work  of  merit,"  and  agree  that  it  contains  "many  striking  and  pathetic  passages." 

Their  comment  upon  Mr.  Hubner's  translation  of  Gessner' s  "Daphnis"  is:  "The  only 

fault  of  the  present  translator  is,  that  he  is  rather  too  florid  in  his  style,  and 

4 

thereby  takes  from  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  original."    Concerning  "Arminius: 

Or,  Germania  Freed"  they  say:    "With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  if  it  hath  as  much 

merit  in  point  of  versification,  we  have  no  objection  to  its  being  placed  on  the 

same  shelf  with  the  'Henriade'  of  Voltaire,  'Leonidas,'  and  the  'Epigoniad,'  and 

other  modern  poems.    Nay,  we  do  admit  that  the  ingenious  Author  has  displayed  a 

great  fund  of  poetical  merit;  and  that  the  composition  is,  with  regard  to  its  con- 

5 

duct  and  characters,  chaste  and  classical."    The  Reviewers  criticize  Gottscheid  for 

his  lack  of  appreciation  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  saying  that  his  attitude  showed  "his 

want  of  taste  for  the  sublime  exertions  of  true  genius,  and  of  his  readiness  to  cen- 

6 

sure  what  it  is  plain  he  cannot  relish  or  understand."    "Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den, 

a  Poem  in  six  Cantos,"  by  M.  T.  C.  de  Moser,  is  typical  of  a  class  of  poems  of 

which  the  Reviewers  say:    "The  success  of  a  Gessner  and  a  Klopstock,  in  lately 

treating  some  scriptural  subjects  in  harmonious  prose,  seems  to  have  set  all  the 

7 

German  poetasters  to  work  at  their  mongrel  prosaic  verse." 

The  only  Italian  poets  of  any  importance  that  are  discussed  are  Ariosto 
and  Tasso.    They  consider  it  absurd  to  think  of  ranking  the  former  "in  the  number  of 


1.  Vol.  36,  p.  502.  2.  Vol.  36,  p.  498.  3.  Vol.  26,  p.  109. 

4.  Vol.  30,  p.  567.  5,6.  Vol.  32,  p.  17.  7.  Vol.  30,  p.  572. 
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genuine  epic  poets."    They  make  rather  a  lengthy  review  of  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
"by  Tasso,  which  was  translated  during  this  period  by  John  Hoole.    They  draw  a  com- 
parison between  Tasso  and  Milton,  for,  they  say,  "Tasso    .     .     .    wrote  a  Jerusalem 

conquered,  which  we  have  not  seen;  Milton  wrote  a  Paradise  regained,  which  we  have 

2 

seen,  and  have  been  sorry  for."    Although  they  wish  to  defend  Tasso  from  false 

criticism,  yet  they  must  confess  "that  he  is  frequently  too  refined,  that  he  is  in 

3 

some  instances  unpardonably  hyperbolical,  and  in  others  too  low."    "Tasso  .     .  was 

possessed,"  they  say,  "of  an  imagination  various  and  sublime,  a  lively  and  creative 

fancy,  an  happy  elegance  of  taste,  and  a  judgment  which,  though  it  sometimes  devi- 

4 

ated  from  truth  and  nature,  seldom  erred  in  the  disposition  of  the  whole."  They 

also  admired  Tasso' s  great  power  in  painting  descriptions,  but  objected  to  some  of 

his  similes  as  coarse  and  unnatural.    They  are  "doubtful  as  to  whether  Tasso  excels 

more  in  describing  the  horrors  of  the  martial  combat,  or  in  painting  the  tender 
5 

passion  of  love." 

The  poetry  that  shows  the  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  the  class- 
ics may  be  divided  into  these  four  classes:  translations  of  classical  poets,  mod- 
ern poems  written  in  Latin,  imitations  of  the  classics,  and  poems  strongly  influ- 

6 

enced  by  the  classics.    The  chief  translations  were:    "The  Elegies  of  Tyrtaeus," 

7  8 

"The  Works  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  Musaeus,"  "Cyclops"  of  Theocri- 

9 

tus,  "The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  translated  into  English  Blank  Verse,"  "The  Works  of  Hor- 

10  11  12 

ace  in  English  Verse,"  "The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,"  "The  Thebaid  of  Statius." 

Great  admiration  and  respect  for  the  ancient  authors  are  shown  in  the  criticism  of 

these  translations.    The  modern  Latin  poems  are  those  written  at  the  universities  of 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Reviewers  state  that  they  are  "classical,  elegant, 
13 

and  ornamental."    There  are  but  few  direct  imitations  of  the  classics.    The  two  im- 


1.  Vol.  26,  p.  43. 
4.  Vol.  29,  p.  185. 

7.  Vol.  23,  p.  127. 
10.  Vol.  37,  p.  1. 
13.  Vol.  24,  p.  164. 


2.  Vol.  29,  p.  106. 

5.  Vol.  29,  p.  252. 

8.  Vol.  36,  p.  338. 

11.  Vol.  37,  p.  206. 


3.  Vol.  29,  p.  183. 

6.  Vol.  26,  p.  57. 

9.  Vol.30,  p. 257,  &  37, 

12.  Vol.  37,  p.  157.  \S«W- 
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portant  ones  are"The  Fourteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  imitated,"  by  Thomas  Neville, 

and  "A  Dialogue  in  Imitation  of  the  First  Satire  of  Horace,"  by  George  Canning.  The 

former,  they  say,  is  "the  best  imitation  ever  before  made  on  this  satire.     It  is 

written  with  great  elegance  and  spirit,  and  adapted  to  modern  characters  and  manners 

1  2 
as  far  as  possible."    The  latter  is  said  to  have  "ease  and  spirit,"  but  some  of  its 

sentiments  are  criticized.    A  fairly  large  number  of  poems  are  said  to  show  that 

3 

the  authors  have  "read  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  with  taste  and  attention."  It 
will  be  unnecessary  to  name  all  of  these  poems  for  most  of  them  are  ephemeral.  How- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  note  this  remark  concerning  "The  Shipwreck,  A  Poem"  by 

a  "Sailor:"    "Yet  many  of  his  descriptions  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  at  all  inferior 

4 

to  anything  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  in  the  Aeneid."    This  statement  shows  that  they 
had  no  such  reverence  for  the  classics  as  the  neo-classicists  had.  Nevertheless, 
their  general  attitude  toward  the  classics  was  one  of  admiration  and  respect. 

The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  the  revival  of  ballad  poetry  and 
Ossian  is  shown  in  their  criticisms  upon  the  poems,  and  also  in  some  remarks  made 
concerning  an  essay  entitled  "A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  the 
Son  of  Fingal."    In  order  to  best  show  their  attitude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
this  rather  long  quotation  from  those  remarks:    "We  readily  admit,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  uncultivated  ages  abound  most  with  that  enthusiasm,  that  vehemence 
and  fire,  which  are  frequently  called  the  soul  of  poetry;  that  many  circumstances 
of  those  times  which  we  call  barbarous  are  favorable  to  the  poetical  spirit;  and 
that  the  state  in  which  human  nature  shoots  wild  and  free,  encourages  the  high  ex- 
ertions of  fancy  and  passion.    We  are  yet  far  from  thinking,  that  the  exertions  of 
wild  and  ungoverned  fancy,  are  the  greatest  beauties  of  poetry;  as  we  make  a  very 
essential  distinction  between  the  sublime  and  the  extravagant.    It  is  true,  the 
hand  of  a  greater  Master  may  be  sometimes  better  seen  in  a  preposterous  and  unnat- 

1.  Vol.  40,  p.  136.  2.  Vol.  36,  p.  448.  3.  Vol.  24,  p.  400. 

4.  Vol.  27,  p.  200. 
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ural  daubing  than  in  a  correct  and  finished  piece;  but  is  the  latter  therefore  to 
be  preferred  as  the  most  beautiful  performance?    Mere  extravagance  also  may,  and 
certainly  doth  sometimes,  excite  admiration;  but  this  is  one  of  the  meanest  of  all 
passions.    And  yet  we  are  apprehensive  the  Reader  is  often  deceived  in  the  sensa- 
tions excited  by  the  rude  sketches  of  ancient  poetry;  imagining  the  nobler  passions 
affected  when  in  reality  his  imagination  is  only  set  to  work  by  wonder  and  curiosity 
at  what  he  does  not  very  well  comprehend.    ...    If  poesy  in  its  rude  and  early 
state  be  more  capable  of  exciting  the  gross  and  violent  passions,  it  is  better 
adapted  in  its  later  refined  state,  to  affect  the  more  delicate  and  gentle.    If  the 
pathos  of  the  ancients  is  more  animated  and  striking,  that  of  the  moderns  is  more 
exquisite  and  tender;  and,  tho'  it  may  require  a  greater  share  of  sensibility  to  be 
affected  by  the  latter,  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that  the  former  is  therefore  more 
truly  poetical.    Perhaps  also,  there  is  some  mistake  in  supposing  simplicity  of 
manners  so  very  favourable  to  poetry  in  general.    To  some  particular  species  of  it, 
indeed,  simplicity  of  manners  is  essential,  and  simplicity  as  opposed  to  quaintness 
and  affectation  is  requisite  in  all;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
simplicity  of  poetic  description  and  the  simplicity  of  the  objects  and  manners  de- 
scribed.   The  style,  for  instance,  may  not  be  the  less  simple  for  being  chaste,  nor 
need  it  be  slovenly,  in  order  to  avoid  being  precise.    The  imagination  also  may 
sometimes  be  as  happily  employed  on  artificial  subjects  as  on  natural  ones;  and  we 
doubt  not,  but  a  Reader  of  true  poetical  taste,  would  be  as  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  as  with  an  equal  number  of  lines  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
writings  of  Homer  or  Ossian.     .     .     .    Those  Readers,  therefore,  who  are,  or  affect 
to  be,  so  highly  delighted  with  the  rude  and  unpolished  strains  of  the  antients,  as 
the  only  genuine  poetry,  rather  betray  a  want  of  poetical  taste  than  otherwise;  at 

the  same  time  they  appear  incapable  of  making  a  proper  distinction  in  their  own 

x 

sensations." 

1.  Vol.  28,  p.  144-150. 
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During  this  period  there  were  several  collections  of  ballads  publishod. 

The  English,  Welsh,  Erse,  and  Islnndic  languages  are  represented  in  these  poems. 

The  Reviewers  say  that  they  are  always  pleased  to  read  this  ancient  literature,  for 

it  is  very  satisfying  "to  people  of  a  polished  and  enlightened  age,  who,  seeing 

themselves  elevated  so  much  above  the  rude  simplicity  of  their  ancestors,  are  proud 

to  think  the  heroes  and  bards  of  former  ages  as  much  honoured  by  their  descendants 

1 

as  the  latter  by  any  hereditary  title  to  the  distinctions  of  the  former."  However, 
they  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  consider  that  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
compositions  themselves,  for  they  "find  in  many  of  them  that  pleasing  simplicity, 

and  those  artless  graces,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Dryden,  Addison,  and  other  jud- 

2 

icious  critics,  were  thought  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  superior  beauties."  The 
Reviewers  doubt  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  ballads,  especially  the  Erse,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  "they  abound  with  that  metaphorical  simplicity  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  rudest  state  of  poetry,  and  describe  those  manners  that  belong  to 

3 

the  most  early  condition  of  society."    Their  chief  objection  to  ballads  is  thus 

stated:    "They  are  too  often  attended  with  such  gross  improprieties  and  tautologies, 

as  make  even  their  greatest  beauties  disgusting  to  persons  of  the  least  taste  or 
4 

critical  knowledge." 

The  full  title  of  Fingal  as  it  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review  in  1762 
was:    "Fingal.    An  ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  six  Books.    Together  with  several  other 
Poems,  composed  by  Ossian,  the  Son  of  Fingal.    Translated  from  the  Oalic  Language" 
by  James  Macpherson.    The  Reviewers  commend  it  as  a  "great  literary  curiosity,"  but 
add  the  statement:    "We  should  be  wanting,  however,  in  a  due  regard  to  our  readers, 
both  to  our  own  character,  and  the  justice  we  owe  to  our  readers,  did  we  implicitly 
join  in  that  excessive  admiration,  which,  indiscriminately  entertained,  even  for 
the  best  performances,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  candour  of  true  criticism 

1.  Vol.  32,  p.  241.  2.  Vol.  32,  p.  241.  3.  Vol.  23,  p.  204. 

4.  Vol.  23,  p.  204. 
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1 

and  destructive  of  the  very  elements  of  literary  composition."    While  the  Reviewers 

acknowledge  that  some  poetry  inspired  by  genius  need  not  necessarily  be  bound  by 

the  rules  of  Aristotle,  yet  they  say  that  if  "Ossian  possessed  the  same  degree  of 

genius  that  inspired  an  Homer,  those  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  the 

senses  of  the  son  of  Fingal,  will  be  described  with  the  same  truth  and  beauty  of 

2 

colouring,  that  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  son  of  Maeon." 

The  chief  points  in  the  Reviewers'  criticism  of  "Fingal"  are:  the 
poem  is  lacking  in  invention;  Cuchullin  dwells  on  past  victories  instead  of  think- 
ing of  the  future;  some  of  the  similes  are  redundant  and  contradicting,  but  most 
of  them  are  striking,  and  many  are  applied  with  inimitable  beauty  and  propriety; 
the  epithets  bestowed  on  the  heroes  are  unpardonable;  their  coming  on,  however,  to 
the  call  of  war,  is  lively  and  picturesque;  Cuchullin  absurdly  parts  with  half  of  a 
kingdom  without  contest  at  the  moment  of  expecting  succour;  it  is  improbable  that 
Fergus  would  have  to  tell  Cuchullin  the  fate  of  the  two  heroes;  it  was  needless  for 
both  scouts  to  have  been  cowards;  Swaran's  refusal  to  dine  with  Cuchullin  is  noble 
and  sublime;  it  was  improbable  that  Lochlin  could  drive  the  people  before  him  by 
humming  a  tune;  the  author  fails  to  make  use  of  the  ghost  of  Agandecca;  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  consistent  idea  of  the  religion  of  the  people  or  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived;  its  principal,  or  indeed  its  sole  excellence, is  in  the  force  of 
words,  and  in  the  glow  of  description;  the  characters  are  all  too  much  alike.  Their 
concluding  general  criticism  is:    "As  the  production  of  an  antient  Scottish  or  Irish 
bard,  this  work  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion; but,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  epic  poem  and  set  in  comparison  with  those 

of  Homer  and  Virgil,  it  looks  like  the  statue  of  a  dwarf  beside  the  Colossal  Apollo 
3 

of  Rhodes." 

The  connection  between  the  revival  of  the  ballads  and  the  revival  of 
1.  Vol.  23,  p.  41.  2.  Vol.  26,  p.  48.  3.  Vol.  26,  p.  141. 
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interest  in  the  early  English  poets  is,  of  course,  close.    However,  in  spite  of  the 

interest  in  the  very  early  English  poems,  there  is  very  little  said  about  Chaucer. 

In  a  criticism  upon  an  essay  about  the  old  English  dramatists,  the  Reviewers  say 

that  they  are  "now  almost  as  little  known  or  read,  as  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Gower,  and 

1 

that  pithie  Poet  ilaister  Thomas  Skeltone."    There  are  but  few  other  mentions  of 
Chaucer,  and  at  no  time  is  there  anything  said  about  his  poetry. 

The  interest  in  the  revival  of  Spenser,  however,  had  by  this  time  be- 
come apparent.    The  Reviewers  recognized  that  there  are  many  great  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies in  Spenser.     "His  genius,"  they  say,  "was,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  that 
ever  appeared  in  this  or  any  other  country;  but  that  kind  of  allegory,  and  the 

stanza,  in  which  he  unhappily  wrote,  are  now  totally  out  of  fashion,  and  probably 

2 

will  never  be  revived."    The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  Spenser  is  also  shown 

in  their  criticism  of  some  of  his  imitators.    Of  "The  Concubine,  a  Poem,  in  Two 

Cantos,  in  the  Manner  of  Spenser,"  they  say:    "The  Reader  will  perceive  that  the 

language  and  orthography,  as  well  ss  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  are  closely  followed  in 

this  poem.    Though  we  cannot,  for  our  own  parts,  approve  of  this  nor  of  those  long 

digressions,  and  that  desultory  manner  by  which  the  interest  of  the  poem  languishes 

till  it  is  lost,  yet  must  we  allow  the  Author  due  praise  for  the  easy  harmony  of 

his  numbers,  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  rich  and  beautiful  variety 
3 

of  his  descriptions."    Their  dislike  of  Spenser's  unconventional  style  is  further 
shown  in  their  criticism  of  "The  Land  of  the  Muses."    "This,"  they  say,  "seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  kind  of  supplementary  canto,  that  might  properly  be  insert- 
ed between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  second  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Were 
the  intricacies  of  allegory  and  the  obscurity  of  obsolete  language  supportable,  or 
even  pardonable  in  these  days,  Mr.  Downman  might  be  entitled  to  some  indulgence  on 
account  of  those  marks  of  genius  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  his  poem, 


1.  Vol.  24,  p.  200.  2.  Vol.  24,  p.  201. 


3.  Vol.  36,  p.  352. 
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1 

entitled,   'The  Land  of  the  Muses.'"    In  all  of  their  criticisms  of  Spenser  or  his 
imitators  they  show  their  disapproval  of  his  verse  form,  his  allegories,  and  his 

2 

obsolete  language,  but  they  praise  "his  fine  descriptive  manner  and  poetical  spirit? 

The  interest  in  Milton  had  been  growing  ever  since  Addison,  "an  admired 

Writer  of  a  turn  congenial  with  the  Poet,  unfolded  his  beauties,  and  raised  his 

3 

reputation  so  high,  that  the  public  soon  outstripped  their  Leader  in  applause."  His 

popularity  so  increased  that,  as  the  Reviewers  put  it,  "some  have  not  scrupled  to 

prefer  Milton  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Bards;  and  whoever  at  this  time  ventures  to 

4 

carp  at  his  Paradise  Lost,  must  whisper  his  criticism  with  caution."    Although  the 

5 

Reviewers  seem  to  have  great  respect  and  admiration  for  "the  great  Milton"  and 

6 

6peak  of  "his  immortal  genius,"  yet  from  the  tone  of  the  above  remark,  one  would 
suppose  that  they  did  not  admit  him  to  such  high  standing.    Some  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Reviewers  concerning  Miltonic  imitations  may  throw  further  light  upon  their  at- 
titude toward  this  really  inimitable  writer.    Concerning  John  Philips  and  his  poems 
they  say:    "There  is  an  imitative  as  well  as  an  original  genius,  by  means  of  which 
many  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  Poets.    John  Philips  must  be  ranked  in  this 
class;  his  'Splendid  Shilling'  may  challenge  all  the  praise  that  can  be  due  to  a 

burlesque  imitation,  but  his  'Blenheim'  is  a  turgid  and  unnatural  work,  in  which 

7 

the  chief  praise  he  bestows  on  his  Hero,  Churchill,  is  that  of  personal  prowess." 

Concerning  an  oratorio  adapted  to  the  Stage  from  Paradise  Lost,  they  say:  "he 

would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  recommended  his  Paradise  Lost  to 
8 

be  set  to  music."    "Methodism  Triumphant,  or  the  decisive  Battle  between  the  Old 
Serpent  and  the  Modern  Saint"  is  written  in  Miltonic  verse,  in  sublime  style.  The 
Reviewers  do  not  consider  this  form  adapted  to  anything  between  the  extremes  of 
Great  and  Little.    "The  battles  of  archangels  and  the  contests  of  mice  and  frogs, 

1.  Vol.  39,  p.  242.  2.  Vol.  24,  p.  140.  3  &  4.  Vol.  22,  p.  119. 

5.  Vol.  24,  p.  354.  6.  Vol.  32,  p.  15.  7.  Vol.  27,  p.  227. 

8.  Vd.  22,  p.  259. 
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will  equally  bear  to  be  described  by  it,  but  the  absurd  doctrines  and  extravagances 

1 

of  fanaticism  would  be  more  effectually  ridiculed  in  the  farcical  strain  of  Butler." 
Concerning  "The  Christiad,"  by  J.  Cranwell,  they  say:     "To  confound  religion  with 

poetical  credibility  must  for  ever  have  a  bad  effect;  and  in  this  respect  even  Mil- 

2 

ton  has  hurt  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  more  than  Bolingbroke. "    There  is  nothing  new 
or  striking  in  any  of  their  other  criticisms  upon  imitations.    Their  general  atti- 
tude toward  Milton  is  one  of  great  respect  and  admiration. 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  have  occasion  to  speak  directly  of  Dryden  only 
once,  and  that  is  in  their  criticism  of  a  collection  of  his  works  made  by  Samuel 
Derrick,  but  they  refer  to  him  several  times  in  their  criticisms  of  other  writers. 
Of  this  collection  they  say:    "We  could  have  wished,  that  the  revisal  of  the  works 

of  so  great  a  Poet  as  the  celebrated  Dryden,  had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  some 

3 

person  of  the  first  rank  for  poetical  taste  and  erudition."    They  compare  Dryden' s 
translation  of  the  "Aeneid"  with  that  made  by  William  Hawkins,  and  decide  that  Dry- 
den's  is  the  better.    They  say:    "Hitherto  Dryden  is  the  only  Poet  that  hath  under- 
taken it  with  powers  equal  to  the  attempt,  but,  unhappily!  the  cruel  necessity  of 

4 

precipitating  his  work,  rendered  it  unequal  and  unfinished."    They  refer  to  Dryden 

as  a  "judicious  critic,"  and  to  both  Pope  and  Dryden  as  great  versifiers.    It  is 

interesting  to  note  their  comment  upon  the  influence  of  these  two  men:    "Certain  it 

is,  that  no  Poet  was  ever  formed  from  studying  Pope,  while  many,  with  Pope  himself, 

5 

have  caught  the  spark  of  genius  from  the  great,  though  unequal,  Dryden." 

The  Reviewers  refer  to  Pope  oftener  than  to  Dryden,  for  the  reason 

that  there  was  more  written  about  him  during  this  period.    Ruffhead's  "Life  of  Pope" 

gave  occasion  for  criticism.    Speaking  of  genius  as  opposed  to  labor,  the  Reviewers 

say:    "Pope  wrote  better  verses  at  fourteen  than  Creech  and  Dennis  and  Trapp  could 

6 

ever  write  in  their  lives."    "The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  is  greatly  admired  by  the  Re- 

1.  Vol.  37,    p.37V~iT  2.  Vol.  38,  p.  409  .  3.  Vol.  23,  p.  239. 

4.  Vol.  30,  p.  257.  5.  Vol.  24,  p.  340.  6.  Vol.  40,  p.  288. 
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viewers.    They  say:     "The  plans  of  the  Epic  is  certainly  an  auxiliary  evidence  that 

Pope's  genius  was  comprehensive  and  creative;  he  was  besides,  a  good  antiquarian, 

1 

and  no  despicable  painter."    In  a  criticism  upon  a  poem  that  had  been  remodelled, 

the  Reviewers  say:    "Mr.  Pope,  indeed,  took  upon  him,  with  the  greatest  success,  to 

alter  the  first  sketch  of  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  by  introducing  machinery,  and  new 

modelling  the  whole  piece.    But  Mr.  Pope's  great  excellence  lay  in  the  critical 

knowlege,  and  studious  application,  of  the  practical  business  of  the  art  and  mystery 
2 

of  a  Poet."    The  Reviewers  defend  Pope  from  the  assertion  made  by  a  good  many  "Half- 
critics,"  that  he  "had  little  invention,  and  therefore  but  a  bad  claim  to  the  name 
3 

of  Poet."    They  say:    "Pope  was  (particularly  in  respect  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock) 

4 

as  much  a  Poet,  as  manifestly  a  Maker,  as  the  great  Father  of  the  Epic  Fable."  The 

only  adverse  criticisms  made  by  the  Reviewers  upon  Pope's  works  were  upon  his  edit" 

5 

ion  of  Shakespeare,  which,  they  say,  "was  not  a  credit  to  anyone;"  and  in  regard  to 

Pope  translating  the  Thebaid,  they  say,  "he  might  have  made  a  good  translation  . 

6 

had  he  not  been  pruned  away  by  the  superficial  decisions  of  French  criticism." 

7 

Their  opinion  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  "immortal  Pope"  is  expressed 
in  the  following  criticism  upon  "Letters  of  the  late  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  to  a 
Lady,  never  before  published:"    "The  Editor  says  that  they  discover  the  TTriter's 
heart  to  have  had  a  more  amiable  sensibility  and  to  be  tinctured  with  more  goodness , 
than  his  other  writings  of  this  sort  do.    This  paragraph  contains  an  injurious  in- 
sinuation, and  a  false  fact.    The  most  tender  sensibility,  and  the  most  ardent 

friendship  are  manifest  in  almost  every  line  of  Mr.  Pope's  Letters  that  have  long 

8 

been  given  to  the  world." 

Although  the  Reviewers  showed  such  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
Pope,  they  were  impartial  and  broad-minded  enough  to  appreciate  their  more  romantic 

1.  Vol.  40,  p.  424.  2.  Vol.  30,  p.  396.  3  &  4.  Vol.  26,  p.  364. 

5.  Vol.  33,  p.  388.  6.  Vol.  37,  p.  157.  7.  Vol.  37,  p.  207. 

8.  Vol.  41,  p.  62. 
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contemporaries.    The  many  poets  of  this  period  whose  works  have  been  almost  forgot- 
ten need  not  be  mentioned.    Some  of  the  more  important  poets,  however,  are  given 
but  little  attention.    The  Reviewers  speak  highly  of  "the  celebrated  Gay;  whose 

Fables,  written  for  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  are  deservedly,  in  the  highest 

1  2 
reputation;"  and  praise  his  "ease"  in  writing.    In  criticism  of  "An  Ode  to  the  late 

Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.  Written  in  the  Year  1751"  by  Dr.  Mark  Akenside,  they  say:  "It 

were  absurd  to  offer  our  Readers  any  specimen  of  this  ingenious  Writer's  poetry, 

from  so  inconsiderable  a  piece  as  the  present  little  poem;  when  his  nobler  works, 

the  justly  admired  'Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,*  and  his  beautiful  'Odes,'  are  so 
3 

well  known." 

A  poet,  who  is  seldom  read  at  the  present  day,  but  who  was  much  talked 

of  during  this  period,  is  Charles  Churchill.    The  Reviewers  give  a  great  amount  of 

space  to  criticism  of  his  writings,  but  as  they  are  not  so  very  important,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  recount  them  but  briefly.    "The  Rosciad,"  "a  very  ingenious  but 

cruel  satire  on  our  present  set  of  Comedians  ...    in  order  to  form  a  striking 

contrast  to  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Garrick,"  they  say  "should  be  considered  anoth- 
4 

er  'Dunciad. '"    "The  Ghost,"  they  say,  "is  a  rhapsodical,  poetical,  whimsical  per- 
formance, abounding  with  the  strongest  flights  of  fancy,  and  the  keenest  strokes  of 

5 

satire,  and  treating  of  everything,  and  nothing. "    They  ridicule  his  poem,  "Indepen- 
dence," and  speak  scornfully  of  those  poets  who  show  "depravity  of  taste"  in  order 
to  earn  more  money.    "The  Author"  they  consider  "the  most  agreeable,  and  most  un- 
exceptionable of  all  Mr.  Churchill1 8  Poems,  whether  we  consider  the  tendency  of  the 
subject,  or  the  execution."    The  general  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  Churchill 
is  one  of  admiration  for  his  keenness,  of  disapproval  for  his  satire,  when  it  be- 
comes personal,  and  of  disgust  at  his  incoherency. 

The  Reviewers  appreciated  the  genius  of  James  Thomson.    They  give  a 

1.  Vol.  35,  p.  480.  2.  Vol.  39,  p.  166.  3.  Vol.  34,  p.  403. 

4.  Vol.  24,  p.  278.  5.  Vol.  29,  p.  397. 
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review  of  an  edition  of  his  works  with  a  biography  by  Mr.  Murdock,  and  say  that 

they  are  very  grateful  to  "the  Bookseller  who  has  given  this  elegant  Edition  of 

the  late  Mr.  Thomson's  works;  in  regard  to  which,  he  has  spared  no  pains  or  expence 

1 

to  render  it  beautiful  or  correct."    This  review  gives  a  synopsis  of  Thomson's  life, 

and  is  interspersed  with  complimentary  remarks  upon  his  works.    The  only  adverse, 

criticism  made  upon  his  writings  was  found  in  another  article,  where  they  say: 

"Thomson's  works  abound  with  such  superfluous  images.    What  pity  it  is  that  some 

2 

judicious  friend  did  not  retrench  them!"    The  review  ends  with  the  following  eulogy: 

"Peace  be  to  his  honest  gentle  shade!  May  his  laurels  bloom;  may  his  fair  fame 

flourish,  while  the  love  of  Truth .  of  Candor,  and  of  Benevolence,  continue  to  warm 

3 

the  hearts  of  the  virtuous,  the  ingenious,  and  the  generous  part  of  mankind!" 

The  Reviewers  did  not  like  the  later  writings  of  Edward  Young  as  well 

as  they  did  his  earlier  ones.    They  were  in  general,  however,  admirers  of  "that 

4 

truly  pious  and  sublime  poet,"  and  speak  in  praise  of  "the  spirited  stile  and  man- 

5 

ner  which  distinguish  even  Dr.  Young's  prose."    The  poem,  "Resignation"  is  the  one 
that  the  Reviewers  do  not  like.    They  say:    "It  is  with  unaffected  concern  we  be- 
hold, in  the  Poem  before  us,  a  striking  instance  of  the  senescence  of  Genius.  The 
sentiments  are  still  characteristic  of  their  Author,  but  most  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  his  'Night  Thoughts;'  and  very  little  has  been  advanced  on  the  doctrine  of 

Resignation  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  different  works  of  Divines  and  Moral  - 
6 

ists."  They  add  that  it  shows  deterioration  of  style  and  that  the  choice  of  metre 
was  unhappy.  They  wonder  why  Young  allowed  it  to  be  published.  They  say  that*the 
turning  and  twisting  of  the  same  sentiment  into  a  thousand  different  shapes  in  the 
Night  Thoughts,  gives  frequent  disgust  to  every  reader  of  taste."    In  spite  of  these 

O  n  e. 

adverse  criticisms  the  general  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  is, of  great  admiration  for 

1.  Vol.  26,  p.  299.  2.  Vol.  26,  p.  292.  3.  Vol.  26,  p.  305. 

4.  Vol.  36,  p.  36.  5.  Vol.  23,  p.  330.  6.  Vol.  41,  p.  562. 

7.  Vol.  26,  p.  462. 
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the  genius  of  Young. 


The  Reviewers  have  given  more  praise  to  Shenstone  than  to  Young.  They 


account  for  his  success  in  poetry  by  saying  that  he  was  so  sincere  end  that  he  felt 
the  emotions  he  described.    His  "Pastoral  Ballad,"  occasioned  by  a  tender  attach- 
ment, illuetrates  this  point.    "The  Progress  of  Taste"  is  said  to  be  the  best  of 
Moral  pieces,  in  which  the  many  valuable  sentiments  are  conveyed  in  easy  and  agree- 
able numbers.    They  say  that  "the  account  of  his  Retirement  is  inimitably  beautiful 

1 

and  picturesque,  and  expressed  in  numbers  most  delightfully  melodious."    His  prose 
writings  are,  they  say,  "mostly  loose  and  detached  reflections,  thrown  together 
without  order  or  connection.    Brilliant  thoughts,  striking  sketches,  just  and  use- 
ful sentiments,  refined  and  elegant  observations , here  are  many  which  seem  to  have 

been  preserved  as  casual  suggestions,  intended  by  the  Author  for  his  private  use, 

2 

and  committed  to  paper,  only  in  aid  of  memory."    Shenstone' s  poems,  they  think,  are 

much  more  pleasing  when  they  are  taken  all  together,  for  then  they  "form  a  very 

3 

splendid  constellation." 

The  Reviewers  consider  William  Collins  "a  Writer  deservedly  celebrated 
4 

for  genius  and  erudition."    They  speak  of  his  loss  of  reason  as  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance over  which  a  veil  should  be  drawn  by  the  hand  of  humanity.    They  were  very 
fond  of  his  odes  and  think  that  they  have  been  neglected  too  long,  as  they  show  "a 

luxuriance  of  imagination,  a  wild  sublimity  of  fancy,  and  a  felicity  of  expression 

5 

so  extraordinary,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  superior  power." 
Concerning  his  "Ode  to  Pity,"  they  say:    MThe  measure  of  this  Ode  is  happily  chos- 
en, for  the  repetition  of  melody  is  calculated  to  express  that  tenderness  and  path- 

6 

os  which  must  be  inseparable  from  an  'Ode  to  Pity.'"    "The  'Ode  to  Fear'  is",  they 

say,  "so  nervous,  so  expressive,  and  so  picturesque  throughout,  that  we  have  seen 

7 

no  lyric  performance  superior  to  it  in  the  English  language."    "The  'Ode  on  the 


1.  Vol.  30,  p.  453. 
4.  Vol.  30,  p.  120. 


2.  Vol.  30,  p.  459. 
5  &  6.  Vol.  30,  p.  21. 


3.  Vol.  30,  p.  450. 
7.  Vol.  30,  p.  22. 
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Poetical  Character'  is"  they  say,  "so  extrenely  wild  and  exorbitant,  that  it  seems 

to  have  been  written  wholly  during  the  tyranny  of  imagination.    Some,  however, 

there  are, whose  congenial  spirits  may  keep  pace  with  the  Poet  in  his  most  eccentric 

flights,  and  from  some  of  his  casual  strokes  may  catch  those  sublime  ideas  which, 

like  him,  they  have  experienced,  but  have  never  been  able  to  express."  Several 

other  odes  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  complimentary  manner.    Perhaps  one  reason  for 

their  extreme  admiration  may  be  explained  by  this  statement:    "There  is  something 

perfectly  classical  in  Mr.  Collins'  manner,  both  with  respect  to  his  imagery  and 

his  composition;  and  Horace's  rule  of  ut  Pictura  Poesis,  was  never  better  observed 

1 

than  in  the  above  quoted  verses."    They  end  their  Review  by  saying:    "It  is  with 


peculiar  pleasure  that  we  do  this  justice  to  a  Poet  who  was  too  great  to  be  popu- 


lar, and  whose  genius  was  neglected,  because  it  was  above  the  common  taste." 


do  not  pick  flaws  in  his  writings  because  of  his  rather  unfortunate  connection  with 
the  Monthly  Review.    They  refer  to  "The  Traveller"  as  "one  of  those  delightful  po- 
ems that  allures  by  the  beauty  of  scenery,  a  refined  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  a 

3 

correspondent  happiness  of  expression;"  and  characterize  it  as  "a  work  of  very  con- 
4 

siderable  merit." 


There  are  a  large  number  of  imitations  of  his  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard," some  of  which  are  poor,  but  one  in  particular,  written  by  James  Beattie,  is 
pleasing.    These  stanzas,  they  say,  show  "how  a  man  of  genius  may  imitate  the  man- 

5 

ner  of  a  great  master,  without  plagiarism,  or  servilely  following  him  step  by  step." 

The  Reviewers  say  that  although  affectation  of  description  and  alliterative  epithets 

may  fall  easily  from  the  rustic  Moralist  of  the  Churchyard,  yet  if  used  by  others 

6 

"wear  the  uneasy  garb  of  Labour  and  Imitation."    The  Reviewers  do  not  like  Gray's 


2 


The  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  Goldsmith  is  very  fair,  for  they 


Thomas  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  influential  poets  of  this  period. 


1.  Vol.  30,  p.  25. 
4.  Vol.  32,  p.  55. 


2.  Vol.  30,  p.  26. 
5.  Vol.  24,  p.  393. 


3.  Vol.  32,  p.  47. 
6.  Vol.  25,  p.  328. 
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later  poems  as  well  as  his  great  elegy.    They  make  these  comments  upon  a  collection 
of  his  poems:    "All  that  we  find  new  in  this  collection  is,  'The  Fatal  Sisters,* 
an  ode,  the  'Descent  of  Odin,*  and  ode,  and  the  'Triumphs  of  Owen,'  a  fragment. 
These  turn  chiefly  on  the  dark  diableries  of  the  Gothic  times;  and  if  to  be  myster- 
ious and  to  be  sublime  be  the  same  thing,  these  deep-wrought  performances  must  un- 
doubtedly be  deemed  so.    For  our  part,  we  shall  for  ever  regret  the  departure  of 

Mr.  Gray's  muse  from  that  elegantly  moral  simplicity  she  assumed  in  the  Country 
1 

Churchyard. " 

From  the  criticism  upon  the  publications  during  these  ten  years,  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Reviewers  toward  poetry  may  be  determined.    They  show  the 
same  rationalism  that  is  apparent  in  their  criticism  of  other  literature,  but  show 
a  lenient,  if  not  a  somewhat  approving  spirit,  toward  enthusiasm  in  verse.    They  do 
not  show  any  great  appreciation  for  the  Old  English  ballads,  except  for  their  sim- 
plicity and  their  value  as  curiosities.    Their  attitude  toward  the  earlier  English 
poets  is  one  of  appreciation  for  their  beauties,  but  of  apology  for  their  lack  of 
polish.    They  speak  highly  of  Dryden,  and  commend  Pope  for  his  perfection  of  verse. 
Toward  the  poets  of  their  own  age  they  display  fairness  and  impartiality.    They  are 
a  little  slow  in  modifying  their  rational  classicism  to  anything  like  appreciation 
of  the  poetry  of  romanticism,  but  they  show  not  a  few  tendencies  in  that  direction. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that  they  were  impartial  critics. 


1.  Vol.  38,  p.  408. 
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